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Dairy Conference Airs 


Leaders From Northeastern States Criticize Federal Policies 


NEW YORK, MARCH, 1942 


No 3 


leWws 


in Respect to 


Prices and Labor—Many Divergent Opinions and Claims 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Meeting in 
WV conference in Washington, D. C., 
March 3-4, dairy leaders from eleven 
rtheastern states voiced considerable objec- 


on to certain of the government’s policies 
toward the regulation of 


prices for farm 
products and the “hands-off” attitude toward 
ganized labor. Parity prices for agricul- 
tural products, it was freely asserted, were 
lecidedly unfair when wages for labor were 
mcontrolled and had advanced much faster 
and out of proportion to the increase in 
prices for farm products. 


R. B. Corbett of College Park, Md, who 
presided, told the dairy leaders that the na- 
tional policy now permits rates of wages to 
go uncontrolled while agricultural prices are 
to be kept around parity. 


Dr. Corbett added, “Certainly, no one can 
believe that it is to the national interest to 
keep agriculture in disparity with other parts 
f our economic life. * * * With labor free 
from control and rates of wages not at 100 
er cent parity but at something like 175 
er cent of parity, why is agriculture crit- 
‘ised for attempting to get recognition of 
is situation.” 


W. Holman, executive secretary 
f the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
‘ederation, protested the government had 
ublicized the parity issue as “a great price 
1 the farmers” and had caused 
wellers to believe that under “parity” farm- 
rs are getting high prices when they 
re actually below 1929. May and June will 
ee many 


Charles 


urban 


disillusioned and disappointed 
a result of inadequate pay for 
airy products, according to Secretary Hol- 
nan. He was strenuously opposed to the 
‘rice reductions on cheese and evaporated 
ulk by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 


ration. 


armers as 


Grover Hill, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
ulture, told the conference that dairymen 
wust find a way to increase production and 
that the dairy industry was vital to the suc- 
essful prosecution of the war. With grow- 
ng shortages of labor, materials and equip- 
ent needed on dairy farms, Mr. Hill said 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


“You’re going to have to carry on against 
such odds as never before.” 
Consideration to Milk Deliveries 
Dr. Leland Cornell Univer- 
sity, predicted drastic changes in milk dis- 
tribution due to the restrictions on tires sales 
for retail milk delivery. 


Speticer of 


“Regulations designed to bring about uni- 
form curtailment of milk deliveries through- 
out the country are under consideration by 
Federal authorities,” he 

The supplying milk 
for Washington and vicinity in attempts to 
obtain higher prices for their milk, which 
would add at least 1 cent per quart that 
the consumers would have to pay, and also 
fluid cottage 
cheese and ice cream, was strongly objected 
to by John R. Young, District of Columbia 
Commissioner. 


said. 


dairy organization 


increase the cost of cream, 


Indiana 
told the conference that the farm labor prob- 
lem 


Former Governor Townsend of 


was “growing tough and would get 


3eing a director of the Office of 
Agricultural 


tougher.” 
Defense Relations, he denied 
there was an over-all labor shortage in the 
country, but conceded there were shortages 
localities. He suggested that the 
problem might be eased if industry would 
employ more women, leaving men to do the 
heavy farm work. 


in some 


Roy F. Hendrickson of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration stated that un- 
precedented amounts of food would be needed 
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to meet the needs of the war program and 
added that the dairy industry had an “es- 
pecially important” role in suppling them, 
He cautioned against the use of legislation 


to gain unreasonable price advantages. 
Reduce Handling Costs 


milk 
system he said: “Dairy farmers, consumers, 
and milk distributors—all 
responsibilities 


In reference to the distributing 
important 
in improving the efficiency 
of the milk distribution system and con- 


have 


tributing to meeting urgent wartime needs. 
For example, with a little planning and co- 
operation, considerable savings can be made 
in getting milk from the farm to the city. 
This could mean more money in the farm- 
er’s pocket, but more important right now 
is the fact that it great 
deal of rubber, gasoline, and other war es- 
make a 
tion to the war effort by placing less re- 
liance on services to which they have be- 
come accustomed. These services cost money 
and, where the pocketbooks are limited, the 
saving could well be spent for more milk. 
On the distribution side of the picture, there 
is great need for efficient use of plant facili- 
ties and in hauling capacity to increase the 
volume of milk handled per truck mile. The 
situation calls for a tightening up of the 
handling, processing, and delivery system in 
general. 


would conserve a 


sentials. Consumers can contribu- 


“Milk today is a far different product 
from what it was not so long ago. Not only 
do we have better milk—but also the purest 
of pure frills have been added for one reason 
or another. These frills, primarily in the 
form of extra service, have widened the gap 
This 
Narrowing that 
gap is essential to the welfare of the dairy 
industry and to the health of our Nation. 
Producer-consumer cooperation in dealing 
with this problem is still in its infancy. 


between the producer and consumer. 
has been costly to both. 


“Frank and realistic treatment of our 
milk marketing problems, like all others, 
requires patience and cooperation. Material 
changes have already taken place in the 
thinking of every group that has an inter- 





est in this vital food. We are just beginning 
to see more clearly the need for removing 
the barriers in our marketing system that 
result in low returns to producers and high 
prices to consumers. This must be followed 
by positive action—action that makes full 
use of our great capacity to build and im- 
prove.” 


Cc. I. O. Affiliation Scored 


The attempt of the United Mine Workers 
to organize dairy farmers was given a severe 
castigation by Ezra T. Benson, executive 
secretary of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. He stated that farm coopera- 
tives are the outstanding obstacle to organ- 
ization of dairymen under the C. I. O. The 
labor organizations have announced that they 
intended to organize other farm groups, not 
dairymen alone. This, Benson asserted was 
a definite threat to the cooperative way of 
bettering the farmer’s economic situation.” 

E. A. Perreguax, secretary of the com- 
mittee on consumer relationships and milk 
consumption, and who is head of agricultural 
economics at the University of Connecticut, 
mentioned consolidation of home deliveries 
of milk and dairy products as one means 
of increasing efficiency and also saving rub- 
ber and gasoline. D. O. Hammerberg, Hart- 
ford milk market administrator, advocated 
every-other-day deliveries. 


Dr. R. B. Corbett of College Park, Mary- 
land, was re-elected president of the confer- 
ence for a one-year term. C. Marsden 
Bacon, of Middletown, Connecticut, was 
elected vice-president. O. H. Hoffman, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was re-elected 
treasurer, and Dr. W. Bruce Silcox of 
Washington, secretary. 


There were upwards of 200 dairymen and 
their representatives from twelve northeast- 


ern states in attendance. 
————o—e 


PROTECTIVE CAPS NEEDED 


that war- 


Springfield, Mass.—Warning 
time elimination of milk bottle protective caps 
to save materials would be a “dangerous 
backward step in disease prevention,” 
Miller, vice-president and manager of Pack- 
age Machinery Company’s dairy 
declared recently that lowering of milk pro- 


Tom 
division, 


tection standards during the 
means risking the nation’s health. 

Pointing out that health officers and boards 
of health widely agree that plug capping af- 
fords but inadequate protection against milk 
contamination, Mr. Miller stated the im- 
portance of milk in the nation’s diet makes 
essential avoidance of any let-down in safe- 
guarding quality and purity of the supply. 

“Emergency measures such as deliveries 
every other day, return to horse-drawn 
wagons, and pooling of delivery equipment, 
all of which will mean longer period of 
exposure to possible contamination, may be- 
come necessary,” he said. “But public health 
must be given first consideration if we are 
to win the war.” 


emergency 
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Lower Price Opposed 


Dairy Farmers’ Groups File Strong 
Admend- 


ments to N. Y. Milkshed Order 


Objections to Revised 


At a dairymen’s meeting in ° Syracuse, 
March 7, to discuss proposed changes in the 
New York milkshed marketing agreement 
vigorous opposition was voiced to a reduction 
in Class I milk price from $3.11 to $2.85 a 
hundredweight. Previous demands for $3.86 
were again confirmed. Criticism was ex- 
pressed also for the Department of Agricul- 
ture not disclosing the basis in computing 
the new price. Claims were made that the 
cost of milk production in New York State 
is not less than $3.12 a hundredweight at the 
present time. 


Producers’ organizations participating in 
this meeting were the Dairy Farmers’ Union, 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Bargaining Agency, the Eastern Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative Association and the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association. 


The following outlines the principal recom- 
mendations for change in the amendments 
to the milk marketing agreement. 


Changes Proposed After Hearings 


(1) That the present level of Class I price, 
with adjustment for seasonal change, should 
be maintained. This can best be done by 
including in the present formula based on the 
price of butter, some factor to reflect the un- 
usual value of milk solids-not-fat ; 


(2) That the present provision for pricing 
Class I milk sold outside the marketing area 
be continued ; 


(3) That although it might be desirable 
to include an automatic adjustment for prices 
following a drought, additional data on 
weather stations be included, affect of the 
proposal, etc., are needed; 


(4) That “surplus cream” shall be removed 
from Class III classification and set up under 
subdivision of Class II; that three classifica- 
tions be set up, II-D (mainly Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania cream) ; II-E (mainly Bos- 
ton and New England cream) ; and II-F 
(mainly ice cream in the special cream area 
and cream cheese) ; that the price for each 
of these new classifications be based on the 
competitive price of cream in the market 
where sold; 

(5) That skim milk shall be classified into 
two classes: V-A (mainly skim milk for 
fluid consumption in the marketing area) and 
V-B gs A skim milk for manufacture). 
That Class V-A be priced at the Class 1 
price less the price set for butterfat in Class 
II-A and Class V-B be priced at the value 
of skim milk for making skim milk powder ; 


(6) That milk for American cheese shall 
be priced on the basis of the Wisconsin 
Cheese Exchange quoted price for “Twins” 
rather than “Single Daisies” ; 

(7) That the present provisions for pay- 
ments to cooperative associations be con- 
tinued ; 


(8) That diversion payments on all cream 
classes be discontinued to permit the pricing 
of cream on a competitive basis. That diver- 
sion payments be continued on Class III and 
Class IV-B; 

(9) That the provision to permit coopera- 
tive associations to account for milk at less 


than the stated class price, if after posting 
milk for sale in certain classes with the mar- 
ket administrator, no buyer is found for the 
milk, should not be included in the order; 


(10) That, because it was so -ruled by the 
hearing master, after consultation with coun- 
sel in attendance at the hearing, the proposal 
for extending the marketing area and related 
matters be held over for further consideration 
at a new hearing; 


(11) That no action be taken at this time 
on the issues named at the hearing and noted 
under paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 
above and that these issues be considered 
further at a new hearing; and 


(12) That because most producers are now 
being paid twice a month on a voluntary 
basis, such a provision should not be included 
in the order. 


Dried Skim Considered in Pricing 


The formula for pricing fluid milk, hereto- 
fore valued on butter, includes a new factor 
representing the value of milk solids-not-fat 
which has risen in the past year mainly as a 
result of government purchases of skimmilk 
powder. The new formula, reckoned at the 
current prices of butter and skimmilk powder, 
would produce a fluid price of $2.85 a hun- 
dredweight (46.51 quarts), beginning April 
1, instead of $2.20 as the orders as they are 
now written will provide. Thereafter the 
price would move automatically in response 
to changes in the combined value of butter 
and skimmilk, and on July 1, when the season 
of short production begins, the price would 
rise to a minimum of twenty-five cents. 

— 


WESTERN DAIRY CONFERENCE 


Oakland, Cal——The 11th Annual Western 
Regional Dairy Conference, which brings to- 
gether dairy leaders of Pacific Slope States, 
will be held at Oakland, Cal., November 
18th, 19th and 20th. Announcement of the 
decision was made by Dr. C. L. Roadhouse, 
president of the Pacific Slope Dairy Associ- 
ation, which sponsors the Conference, fol- 
lowing action taken by the Board of 
Directors. 


The Conference has been held in Oakland 
for many years and brings together some 
dozen organizations of the industry. It is 
the gathering where dairy leaders of the 
Pacific Slope make their major plans for 
the ensuing year. 


Management of the conference is in charge 
of Secretary Robert E. Jones, whose head- 
quarters are at 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


————_-_ oo = 


RATS AID IN STUDY 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—Rats are being used 
by the Food and Drug Administration for 
the purpose of experiments utilized in defin- 
ing the ingredients of ice cream and allied 
products. Six rats have been shipped from 
California to Washington that have never 
tasted anything but ice cream. They are 
from the laboratory of-a large California 
dairy concern. 
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-oun- ment, incidentally, 

é eeee . ° 

posal wrongdoing of the dealers in the matter— 
lated is premature to say the least. It smatks 


sting actual costs will result. Such being the case, 
+ ° ° it would seem that the present activity of 
-~ S the Consumers’ Counsel in launching its 
the Lp i ms survey—the wording of whose announce- 
definitely implies the 


ation A Detrimental Move The spokesman for the Consumers’ Coun-. ‘strongly of that tendency toward demagog- 
time N ANOTHER page of this issue of the sel also refers to the curtailment of jobs ism which all too wee op Tad = pHs of- 
_. Review we present the substance of a !°F drivers. Evidently before deciding to ficial attitude toward the milk distri — 
he release from the Consumers’ Counsel ‘%¢t their probe in motion, those directing business almost since its inception. Espe- 


division of the United States Department of ‘te program did little preliminary investi- cially unfortunate it is that, when all our 
Agriculture, which is under the direction of %4ting. In the case of New Haven, Conn., efforts must be thrown unrestrainedly into 


tel Donan E. Montcomery, announcing the fF example, one large dairy started on cur- a desperate fight to preserve our way of 
luded launching of a survey in thirty-three cities tailed service by putting two men on each life itself, Mr. MONTGOMERY'S division should 
throughout the country to determine whether ¢V¢ry-other-day route without a single driver adopt tactics casting reflection on the busi- 
1g any money savings realized in milk distribu- Sacrificing his job. And in every other ness conduct of a group of essential service 
tion conservation moves are being passed as¢ with which we are acquainted there performers and stirring up in the public 
ereto- along to the consumer. has as yet been no reported loss of jobs mind a fear that they are being, or are about 


factor sa attendant upon curtailed retail deliveries of to be, “gypped” by the milkman. 
ital Briefly, the Consumers’ Counsel is under _— so. 7 


; the apprehension that dealers are profiting i i 
as a : : Helpful Advice in Michigan 
by curtailing their home deliveries of milk Echoing other official statements, the Con- - 


ae through restriction of drivers’ employment ‘ers’ Counsel also re-iterates that pro- T THE annual luncheon of the Michi- 
nies and a sacrifice of accustomed service on the POS@/s to conserve tires have not been ap- gan milk distributors held in conjunc- 
»wder, 


part of the public. proved by any governmental agency. That’s tion with the Michigan Allied Dairy 
just the trouble! The milk trade would Association convention at Lansing late last 
heartily welcome federal sponsorship of some month,—whose activities are reported else- 
plans which would further effectively the where in this issue — Proressor Eart 
conservation drive without danger of run- Weaver, head of the Department of Dairy 
ning into wholesale indictments for violating Husbandry at Michigan State College, in- 
the Sherman Anti-trust laws. terestingly addressed the gathering on the 

And this continual holding aloof from the subject, “The Situation That Confronts Us.” 
commitment to any definite recommendation From the angle of prices Proressor WEAVER 


1 hun- 
April It is our purpose here to discuss a few 
ey are of the factors involved in the necessary cur- 
er the tailment of retail deliveries in the essential 
sponse effort to conserve tires and transport units. 
butter In the first place, if profits might be increased 
season by restricting service, it would be but natural 
would to expect that milk dealers long since would 


ts. have jumped at the change with eagerness. t , : 
However, the record of proceedings ae of specific moves or actions to meet the situa- used @ ov “ ager — Bree: 
j : . : ‘ tion simply accentuates the anomaly of the Prices in Michigan and (b) Dairy Products 
\CE ous recent meetings and conventions of milk : ssf ‘ : : in Michi Each chart showed 
distributors clearly shows that exactly the government's position. Commenting on this Prices in ee peter any 
Vestern opposite views generally exist. Almost to a phase of the matter in these columns last to nn S Oe ee 


ngs to- man the milk dealers, from a purely business month, we pointed out that from Ge cutee of Wend war | & 


“ ar y " i h a curve 
States, standpoint, do not want to deviate from their * * * it is only necessary to remember that Europe prvaginer eyo — ‘om h 
satieel daily deliveries to the homes. It is solely no official orders are necessary to reduce the covering the peri ginning to the 
. number of employees in the businesses whose start of World War II. 


of the through the imperative necessity of conserv- activities are completely proscribed by fed- ‘ ; 
house, ing rubber and other material and equipment eral edict. To tell the milk distributors that War I prices rose enormously and con- 
Associ- that these men are willingly and sincerely they can no longer buy new tires is mandate tinued upward for more than a year after 
re, fol- planning, experimenting and discussing this enough in itself to cause curtailment in the the Armistice, then fell as far in the ensuing 
‘ i ee 4 all ott : number of routes and a probable eventual h in th sleet eienes 
ad move and all other ways and means of com- reduction in the number of men employed. yar ey ee eee poo 
plying with the government’s objectives. They Here, then, is a palpable effort to place The analogy of the trend since 1939 is 
Jakland are motivated not one bit by hope of greater the onus of throwing men out of jobs direct- striking. Not a few doubt that prices for 


profits through such conservation practices. ly on the shoulders of the milk dealers with this period will reach the peak of 1920, being 


“+r some no regard for the primary causative of a 


It is For Mr. Montcomery’s information, and governmental" conservation policy! of the opinion that price ceilings established 
of the without waiting for returns from his in- “The ultimate result is not unlike the case by the government are likely to ——— - 
lone fal quiry, we can advise him that in at least of those manufacturers who are unable to Some conjecture, however, that we will ex- 


one city the results of one type of restricted wane 7. ee eee ae Surtees spon ae oe 
service were so unsatisfactory that a trial tail the number of employees working in the products with the possibility of an eventual 
inauguration of an every-other-day system low priority factories, but by indirection the crash. 

of delivery was discontinued after only ten loss of jobs becomes inevitable. Michigan State College is making the fol- 
days’ test. If the profit motive held good, So far, curtailed deliveries of all types lowing ten recommendations to farmers to 
this one experiment alone would undoubt- are only in the experimental stage. It is not help them meet the demands of the emer- 
edly have had a longer span of life. yet known whether or not any savings in gency for more milk and at the same time 
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to “cushion” the after-effects likely to come, 
the feasibility of each varying, of course, 
with the farmer’s individual situation: 
1. Improve crop yields per acre; 
Increase production per animal ; 
Rent more land; 

Drain or clear more land; 


wi dk Ww Iv 


Buy more land; 
6. Grow more intense crops; 
7. Keep more livestock; 
8. Change to more intense livestock ; 
9. Embrace 
tunity; and 


any special market oppor- 


10. Obtain outside employment. 


These suggestions are for farmers in gen- 
eral. Only the first two, which offer enor- 
mous possibilities for realization of the vast- 
ly expanded milk quota requested by the 
administration, will receive major attention 
from dairy producers. Considering this one 
state alone, Michigan farmers have already 
signified their intention to produce at least 
one per milk in 1942 than the 
established by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Optimism prevails 
that the will be PROFESSOR 
WEAVER that it 
will take extreme ability and wisdom on the 

And 
condi- 
tions must prevail if the goal is to be reached. 
Dairy f 


cent more 


goal 


demands met. 


said, however: “I caution 
part of producers to accomplish this.” 


also, of course, favorable weather 


farmers of Michigan have gone 
through the talking stage, and have plans 
very well formulated to make their contribu- 
1942. 


tion in 


Viewing the situation as it confronts the 
distributors in general, there seems nothing 
to indicate that the milk for the 
fluid trade will rise so markedly this year 
as they did in the late months of 1941. Dairy 
prices in 


costs of 


most since 


the first of the year due to the drop in prices 


areas have declined 
of milk for evaporated and cheese and an 
expanding flow. Fluid milk rates have re- 
mained unchanged for two months. At the 
Michigan PROFESSOR 
WEAVER did not anticipate that distributors 
would face the price problem for milk which 
they encountered in late 1941. 


session, therefore, 


There is, however, the increasingly seri- 
ous problem of imperative changes in dis- 
tribution practices because of the truck, tire 
and oil situation. In Michigan, as elsewhere, 
it seems that no concerted steps have been 


taken, with a waiting attitude the usual 
thing. Also as elsewhere, the Michigan gath- 
ering found that some distributors oppose 


any change from the conventional daily de- 
liveries, alleging that competition will not 
permit alteration. It is nevertheless 


per- 
fectly obvious that revised service practices 
must eventually be 
WEAVER urged his 


to reach the 


adopted, and PrRoressor 
hearers that some 
desired 


steps 
end be taken volun- 
tarily by the industry before action is forced 
upon them by government regulation. And 
he warned: “If the milk industry takes no 
steps today to meet the emergency and 
awaits government orders to do so, we will 
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little 
government 


have grounds for later protests on 


regulations and 


interference in business.” 


governmental 


ProFEssor WEAVER joins many industry 
observers in the belief that eventually the 
government agencies involved will have to 
“approve” some or many means of milk de- 
livery conservation moves! 


Lewis Woos Dairymen 
Plans to Sign Up Milk Producers in 
United Mine Workers Union, a 
C. 1. O. Affiliate—Gains Claimed 


As mentioned in the February issued of 
the Review the drive by John L. Lewis to 
sign up dairy farmers in an affiliate of the 
C.1.0. continues unabated. Lewis now claims 
that 22,000 dairy farmers in New York State 
and 5,400 in Michigan have already joined 
his Union, Division 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


At a recent press conference in Washing- 
ton Lewis did not explain the connection be- 
tween dairy farming and coal mining. He did 
state, however, that the Mine Workers’ Union 
proposal had been submitted to C.1.O. offi- 
cials. At the present time there is no known 
C.1.O. affiliate that takes in dairy farmers. 

Referring to the Dairy Farmers’ Union’s 
signing up with Lewis’ mine workers Hol- 
land A. Foster, of New York stated that 
there had been little opposition among New 
York State dairy farmers to the plan. He 
stated that his group represents 22,000 out 
of 60,000 dairymen in the area. 


Fred Hayes, representing a group of Mich- 
igan dairy farmers in the Detroit area, said 
that his group join the 
U.M.W.A. The reason, he said, was because 
Lewis’ organization had “gotten what they 
set out to get.” They were confident, he 
stated, that his leadership would be successful 
in winning 


had voted to 


better conditions for dairy 


farmers. 
—— oe 


TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 


\t Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
February 10-13 a Dairy Technology Confer- 
ence was heid for the purpose of discussing 
the latest dairy technological developments. 
During the three-day Sessions papers were 
submitted that covered a wide range of sub- 
jects pertaining to processing and manufac- 
turing dairy products. 

Some of the subjects discussed and speak- 
ers who appeared on the program are as 
follows : 

Effective Can Washing—V. Schwarzkopf ; 
New Frontiers in Dairy Sanitation—M. E. 
Parker ; Canned Cheese—H. L. Wilson; The 
Butter Industry of Tomorrow—N. R. Baker; 
Short-Time High Temperature Pasteuration 
—Philip C. Stoltz; Factors Affecting Mold 
Mycelia in Butter — W. L. Slatter; Mix 














Homogenization—A. W. Fallell; Relatio: 
Thermoduric Bacteria to Pasteurization—-Bj 
W. Fabian; Methods of Platform Inspecs 
Smith; Milk Control Health 
M. J. Dotter; The Place of Milk i 
the National 
The Resazurin Test—L. H. Burge 
Milk—R. A. 


addition to these and other discussions therg 















tion—James T. 








Laws 








Defense Program — W. 
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wald; Chocolate Larson. 










were a series of demonstrations and judging 





dairy products. 
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MILK COWS ON FARMS 











(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C—The number of milk 
cows (cows and heifers two years old and 
over) on January 1, 1942, was 26,303,000 
head—an increase of 825,000 head or about 
3 per cent over a year earlier, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board, now in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. This was the 
second largest number on record. The num: 
ber of yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows of 5,325,000 head was up 165,000 head 
from a year earlier and was the largest on 























































record. 

The 6,515,000 heifer calves being kept for 
milk cows represented an increase of 296,000 
head and was also the largest on record. 



































The value per head of milk cows on January 
1, 1942, of $77.92 was up $17.02 from « year 
earlier and was the fourth largest on record. 
Compared with January 1, 1941, there was 
an increase of 1,286,000 in milk cattle—cows 
and heifers and heifer calves. 
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DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 






















































(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C. — The 33rd Annual 
Dairy Cattle Congress will be held at Wat- 
erloo, Iowa, September 28 to October 4, 
1942. This exposition comes after most of 
the leading state affairs have been held, thus 
making it convenient for the best herds in 
the nation to be exhibited. Exhibitors at the 
Eastern States Exposition will have ample 
time under these dates to ship their cattle 
from Springfield, Mass., to Waterloo, and 
provide a week at the close of the show for 
cattle to be shipped to Memphis, Tenn, 
where the National Dairy Show will be 
held. 

The theme of the Dairy Cattle Congress 
will be “The Duiry Industry in the National 
Defense Program.” The Dairy Division and 
other government agencies in Washington 
will be well represented at both the Wat- 
erloo and Memphis expositions. 


oa —___—_— 


CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 



























































































































Fort Wayne, Ind.—Allen Dairy Products, 
Inc., has amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Ind., to provide for an 
increase in its capital stock from 5,000 shares 
to 10,000 shares of a par value of $10 each. 
The increased capitalization was authorized 
to take care of the firm’s expanding business. 
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“and Buy Defe*** “_ 


E with GRA-VAC 
TTLE FILLERS 


yneed a new bottle filler 
into GRA-VAC. Built in 
sizes, a GRA-VAC fills 
ly to se inch below 
seat—scves milk— 


GEARED 


TO SERVE 
THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


fill chipped or broken 
s—saves labor—does 


y clean, economical job. 


YMBOLS 


O 
AN EXPANDED SERVICE 


If you need equipment that will make the most 
of every ounce of your raw materials, every 
minute of every payroll hour, every possible 
saving — consult Cherry-Burrell. For we will 
continue to manufacture, stock and sell all 
such new equipment and parts permitted by 
America’s victory needs. And consult us if you 
wish wholehearted cooperation in keeping 
your present Cherry-Burrell equipment in con- 
tinued, efficient operation. We regard such 
service as a privilege and a duty. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES or DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 55 CITIES 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
MANUALS ARE FREE 


We are preparing a series of Manuals to help all ° 
users of Cherry-Burrell equipment maintain it at 
peak efficiency. Some of these are now ready. 
Others are being printed as rapidly as possible. 
Ask for free copies of those which interest you. 





Argentina Dairy Exports 
Production and Out-of-Country Ship- 
ments Continued to Rise in 1941— 


Current Movement Slackening 


Washington, D. C.—Argentine production 
and exports of dairy products showed con- 
tinued expansion during 1941, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported March 4. Total 
Argentine production of specified dairy 
products in 1941 is estimated at 142,000,000 
pounds of cheese, 94,597,000 pounds of butter 
and 60,000,000 pounds of casein. The annual 
average for the four-year period ending with 
1940 was only 99,930,000 pounds of cheese, 
72,054,000 pounds of butter and 42,925,000 


pounds of casein. 


Exports during 1941 amounted to 26,504,- 
000 pounds of cheese, 31,621,000 pounds of 
butter and 72,725,000 pounds of casein com- 
pared with only 11,440,000 pounds of cheese, 
28,230,000 pounds of butter and 44,004,000 
pounds of casein in 1940. In 1941 the United 
States took 84.9 per cent of the cheese ex- 
ports, 18.8 per cent of the butter, and 62.2 
per cent of the casein. The United Kingdom 
in turn took 6.3 per cent of the cheese, 67.9 
per cent of the butter, and 23.5 per cent of 
the casein. 


Britain Shifting to Cheese 


With the Axis blockade closing Denmark 
and the Netherlands as a source of supply 
for dairy products, the United Kingdom 
turned to the Argentine to supplement a 
part of its supplies, says the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. During 1941 Argen- 
tine exports to the British market amounted 
to 1,671,000 pounds of cheese, 21,475,000 
pounds of butter, and 17,086,000 pounds of 
casein. The British demand is shifting to 
more cheese and less butter owing to the 
higher protein content of cheese. 


During the same year the United States 
took 22,522,000 pounds of Argentine cheese, 
mainly of the hard Italian types to replace 
to some extent the cheese formerly imported 
from Italy. In addition, the Argentine sent 
us 5,966,000 pounds of butter and 45,271,000 
pounds of casein. These butter exports were 
equivalent to less than one-third of one per 
cent of the United States factory production 
of butter in 1941. 


United States Drawing More 


So far in 1942 the United States has 
drawn a larger volume of butter from Ar- 
gentina than during all of last year, total 
arrivals up to the first of March probably 
approximating 128,613 boxes at all ports of 
entry utilized, which is equivalent to roughly 
7,202,328 Ibs. 


Exact details of the movement this way 
cannot be currently published under existing 
censorship regulations. Some further ar- 
rivals are expected this month. However, 
advices indicate that no further refrigerator 
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space for butter shipments from the Argen- 
tine will now be available for a considerable 
period. 

It is likewise reported that lack of ship- 
ping space may be expected sharply to cur- 
tail the movement this way of Argentina 
cheese for the time being at least. 


-———-o-—=->- eo 


AN INTERESTING PROPOSAL 





“Review” Reader Suggests Conversion 
of Motor Milk Delivery Units 


The Review has received the following 
suggestion from Frank B. Sheridan, of 672 
Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington, N. J., as to one 
possible means of combatting the current 
acute problems of milk distributors in the 
matter of deliveries: 

Epitors, AMERICAN MiL_k Review—About 
these dairies which would like to go back 
to horse-drawn delivery but can’t find the 
wagons: “Why can’t they take the motors 
and self-propelling machinery out of the 
White Horses, Divcos, Package Cars, Elec- 
tric Trucks, etc., they are using now and 
convert them into wagons? They probably 
won't be the best looking things in the world 
but their rubber if they remain motor driven 
can’t last much longer, whereas as horse- 
drawn units it would last indefinitely. Plac- 
ing shafts on the converted vehicles would 
be a problem, but I don’t think a very diffi- 
cult one. The motors and machinery from 
the trucks could be stored for the duration 
of the war. 

The reason for this letter is that some 
of the milk dealers around Newark have 
been fortunate enough to get hold of some 
wagons, but they are laying up perfectly 
good trucks. This seems wasteful to me, 
and in addition I understand the wagon 
market is getting tighter each day. 

Of course, you people in the milk industry 
may have some good reasons why the above 
could not be done, but I thought I would 
pass it along just as an idea. 


Frank B. SHERIDAN. 
—=->-.—____ 


BRAZIL DAIRY OUTPUT GROWS 


Washington, D. C.—The progress made in 
the dairy industry in Brazil in recent years 
indicates that dairying may soon become a 
factor of considerable importance in the na- 
tional economy of the country according to 
reports to the Office of Foreign Relations, 
the Department of Agriculture said recently. 

At the present time butter production 
amounts to about 95,000,000 pounds annually, 
approximately 50 per cent of it coming from 
the State of Minas Gerais, the leading dairy 
region of the country. In 1920 the total pro- 
duction of butter amounted to only 45,000,- 
000 pounds. Cheese production now ranges 
around 93,000,000 pounds annually with Minas 
Gerais furnishing more than 60 per cent ot 
the total. 

Up until a few years ago Brazil was on an 
import basis for both butter and cheese. The 
country is now a net exporter of butter and 
is rapidly becoming self-sufficient for cheese. 
However, per capita consumption of milk 
and other dairy products in Brazil is still 
very small compared with that of the United 
States. 


Surveys Delivery Status 
Consumers’ Counsel Seeks to Find if 
Savings When Realized Are Being 
Shared with the Public 


Washington, D. C.—Officials in thirty- 
three cities are being asked whether sav- 
ings in milk delivery services are being 
passed on to consumers, Donald E. Mont- 
gomery, Consumers’ Counsel of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has announced, 
The inquiry is being made by Paul V. Bet- 
ters, Executive Director of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, at the request of 
the Consumers’ Counsel. 


“Reports indicate that home delivery of 
milk has been or may soon be curtailed in 
all of these thirty-three cities,” Mr. Mont- 
gomery said. “In only a few instances do 
the reports show that the price to consumers 
is reduced along with the reduction in serv- 
ice. The inquiry is an effort to find out 
whether any lowering of the consumer price 
of milk is contemplated.” 


Consumers in some cities have been asked 
to get along with delivery of milk every 
other day. This practice, according to Mr. 
Montgomery, should enable one milk truck 
to do the work of two, with a reduction in 
total truck mileage of perhaps 40 per cent, 
and a similar or, even greater, saving in 
labor cost. 


No Plan Officially Approved 


“If truck drivers are sacrificing employ- 
ment, and consumers are sacrificing service, 
the milk companies are saving money,” he 
said. “Our war program requires every 
possible economy in getting milk to consum- 
ers, but if they make the economies possible, 
they should get the benefit of them.” 


Various proposals have been made to the 
government for conserving tires now used 
in milk delivery, but Mr. Montgomery point- 
ed out, none of them as yet has received 
official approval of any government agency. 

Mr. Betters’ letter of inquiry was ad- 
dressed to local officials in the following 
cities: Montgomery, Ala.; Long Beach, Cal.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; Atlanta, 
Augusta, Macon, and Savannah, Ga.; 
Quincy, Ill.; Boston, New Bedford, Spring- 
field, and Worcester, Mass.; Detroit and 
Lansing Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Newark, 
N. J.; Niagara Falls, Schenectady, and 
Troy, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Lima, Massillon, Mont Vernon, Spring- 
field, and Youngstown, Ohio; Knoxville and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Tacoma and Yakima, 
Wash.; and Milwaukee, Wis. 


[Comment on this development will be 
found in the editorial columns of this issue. 
—Eps.] 

———————s- 

Monroe, N. C.—Capitalized at $25,000, 
Monroe Dairies, Inc., has been formed by 
Henry Myers. ‘ 
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Farm Sanitation Discussed 


Milking Machine Care Detailed at 15th Annual Meeting of Michigan 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors at Lansing, Mich. 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


OD inspectors from all over the state 
Fe Michigan turned out February 26 

and 27 for their principal meeting of 
the year and to elect their officers for the 
coming year. Those chosen were President, 
Frank Holiday; First Vice-President, A. L. 
Miller; Second Vice-President, Dr. C. S. 
Bryan; Directors, H. S. Adams, Charles 
Ruegrutz, R. A. Kirkpatrick and Represen- 
tatives to the Michigan Allied Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Frank Holiday, H. Barnum and 
\. L. Miller. 

V. F. Lapiana, Resident Inspector at De- 
troit, addressed the gathering on “The Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act” pointing 
out the differences between the old act and 
the current act and describing the adminis- 
tration of the act. He dealt particularly with 
the change in label and packaging require- 
ments, touching on the standards on foods 
and especially that of oleomargarine and 
filled milk. He also spoke at some length 
on the sanitation of production and what 
had been accomplished in the state in this 
phase of the work. The legislative recourse 
available to force habitual offenders to “get 
into line” according to the act may be (a) 
seizure of the offending goods, (b) criminal 
action against the shipper, (c) right of in- 
junction to close the plant producing the 
offending goods. Mr. Lapiana explained 
each of these procedures. He stated that 
while much had been done to improve con- 
ditions throughout Michigan, the scope of 
the work including all foodstuffs, drugs and 
cosmetics was so-large and the staff of in- 
spectors was so smdil relatively that it is 
a physical impossibility to police the entire 
state at one time. Consequently the efforts 
of the state inspectors are tied into the na- 
tional program except in cases of flagrant 
violations which require special attention. 

At this session a resolution was passed 
creating an associate membership, to be made 
available for those who could not qualify 
as active members of the association, but 
who desired to affiliate with the organiza- 
tion. 

The Committee for Drafting a Milk Ordi- 
nance which would approach the standard 
created by the U. S. Public Health De- 
partment for adoption by the cities ot Michi- 
gan presented the draft of such-an ordinance 
but its adoption was held over pending 
further consideration. 


Milking Machine Care Discussed 


The second session of the meeting was 
conducted along the lines of a Symposium 


March, 1942 


on Milking Machines and Their Care. R, A. 
Kirkpatrick of the Pet Milk Co., Charlotte, 
Michigan presented in both interesting and 
entertaining fashion a summary of the Col- 
lege milking machine demonstration held in 
December. This included a chart listing 
some thirteen makes of milking machines 
and the operations recommended by their 
manufacturers for cleaning them. Out of 
sixteen different operations listed there was 
only one which all manufacturers included 
in their list of recommendations, namely, 
rinsing in cold water after using. Confronted 
with this situation Mr. Kirkpatrick urged 
that an attempt be made by the manufac- 
turers to work out a standard method of pro- 
cedure applicable to all makes of milkers. 


Much to the entertainment of the gather- 
ing Mr. Kirkpatrick demonstrated an anti- 
quated milking machine which he discovered 
in use on a Michigan farm. The contraption 
operated by foot treadle was both “fearfully 
and wonderfully made” and was well de- 
serving a place in the Smithsonian Institute 
as an example of how far we had progressed 
in this department of the industry. 


H. S. Adams, Chief, Flint Department of 
Health, read the report of the Committee 
on Sanitary Care of Milking Machine. Call- 
ing attention to the fact that sales of milk- 
ing machines during 1941 had increased 
200 per cent over the previous year it was 
the feeling of the Committee that a standard 
procedure for the sanitary care of this type 
of equipment was becoming of greater im- 
portance. Therefore, the committee had 
drafted a set of instructions as given below 
which it offered for consideration of the 
gathering. 


Suggested Routine to Be Followed in 
Cleaning Milking Machines on Farm 


Washing procedure in the morning: 


1. Before use draw one large pail of cold 
water through the machine. 

2. Immediately after use draw one large 
pail of cold water through the machine, 
breaking the suction occasionally. 

3. Disassemble the machine. 

4. Scrub the entire machine, tubes, pails, 
head, etc., using brushes and lukewarm water 
containing a dairy cleanser. (Do not use 
soap of soap powder.) 

5. Reassemble the machine, and rinse with 
one pail of boiling hot water. Do not break 
the suction while rinsing with the hot water. 

6. Store pails, rubber parts, etc., in the 
milkhouse. Treat the rubber parts by: 

(a) Placing the rubber parts in a dilute 
lye solution, preferably by placing them on a 
solution rack, or 


(b) Placing the rubber parts in a chlorine 
solution, preferably on a solution rack. Use 
at least 200 ppm., or 


(c) Placing on a rack after rinsing in 
boiling hot water so they will drain and dry. 


Washing procedure at night: 


1. Draw two large pails of clean cold 
water through the milker, breaking the suc- 
tion occasionally. ‘ 


2. Draw one large pail of warm water 
with a dairy cleanser solution through the 
milker, breaking the suction occasionally. 
This solution shall be saved and used to 
wash the pails and other parts of the milk- 
ing machine before they are scalded with 
boiling water. 

3. Draw one pail of boiling hot water 
through the milker. Do not break the suc- 
tion while rinsing with the hot water. 

4. Store pails, heads, rubber parts, etc., 
in the milkhouse. Treat the rubber parts by: 

(a) Placing the rubber parts in dilute 
lye solution, preferably by placing them on 
a solution rack, or 

(b) Placing the rubber parts in a chlor- 
ine solution, preferably on a solution rack. 
Use at least 200 ppm., or 

(c) After rinsing in boiling hot water, 
drain and store dry. 

The pails and milking tubes must be stored 
in the milkhouse at all times when not in 
use. In the case of portable milkers a closed 
room or vestibule shall be used to store the 
machine unit. 

Replace rubber parts whenever necessary, 
that is, when the rubber becomes soft, or 
when surface cracks appear. Clean rubber 
parts last longer. 

Keep the metal parts of the machine free 
from discoloration that forms from milk or 
water. Vinegar is a handy thing to remove 
this whitish film. 

Directions for Making Lye Solution: Use 
soft or boiled water. Dissolve a 13-ounce 
can of lye in one gallon of soft or boiled 
water. Take six ounces of this solution and 
add sufficient water to produce a one-gallon 
mixture. Store the stock solution in a crock 
or glass container. 


These instruction with but minor changes 
met with favorable reception. 


An excellent paper on the subject, “Clean- 
ing Compounds for the Dairy Plant,” was 
presented by E. C. Kolkers of the McDonald 
Dairy Company in Flint. 

————-—2-—___ 


FAUST RETURNS TO R. G. WRIGHT 





Announcement has been made that Howard 
P. Faust has withdrawn from service with 
W.P.B. in Washington to return to the busi- 
ness of R. G. Wright & Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of which he was president before 
accepting appointment with O.P.M. It is 
expected that he will continue to devote con- 
siderable of his time to W.P.B. in a con- 
sulting capacity. 





ERIC WEBSTER JOINS W. P. B. 





Eric Webster has taken temporary leave 
fom the Eastern Dairy Equipment Company, 
New York City, of which concern he is one 
of the principals, to accept ‘appointment with 
the Industrial Machinery Branch of W.P.B. 
He will assume many of the duties previ- 
ously delegated to Howard Faust. . 
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Free Trade Menace 


HE move toward free trade undoubted- 
‘To is of as far-reaching importance to 

the dairy producers as any other issue 
under consideration in Washington. No par- 
ity program or agreement order can be main- 
tained with our markets open to the products 
of other surplus producing countries on a free 
trade basis. It is claimed that Argentina 
could transport her dairy products to the 
seaboard markets of the United States at a 
less cost than that charged from American 
transporting systems for carrying butter or 
other milk products from Chicago to New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston. With their 
rapidly expanding dairy production Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia could sooner or later enter into com- 
petition in our markets which would hold 
down prices to a ruinous level for American 
dairy producers. 


Senator Clark of Missouri recently stated 
his belief that the lend-lease agreement signed 
between the United States and Great Britain 
February 23, contemplated the establishment 
of a free trade era after the World War. He 
said further that “what we are doing is giv- 
ing them billions and billions of dollars in 
consideration of their entering into a trade 
agreement:out of which they will get a lot 
more than we will. I’ve always been a low 
tariff man, but I do not want to get it that 
way.” 

Under the agreement world production, 
employment and exchange and consumption 
of goods is to be enlarged. It pledges elimina- 
tion of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and reduction of trade 
barriers including killing all tariff laws of 
our own and cooperating nations. 


Under the $32,762,737,900 military appro- 
priation act, just passed, Congress will have 
made a total of $38,960,000,000 available for 
lend-lease operations. This vast fund, it is 
claimed by some senators, will be practically 
given to the British and other nations, with 
little or no probability of ever being repaid. 
It may be said relative to free trade between 
the nations that it has many influential advo- 
cates in Washington. 


Price Control Feud 


ONTROVERSY over the farm price 
CC cers legislation has split the A.A.A. 

farm supporters and the farm bloc in 
Congress wide open. This includes the farm- 
ers of different sections. It is a mess which 
the A.A.A. outfit and its adherents should 
have expected would be the outcome of the 
Wallace ever-normal-granary scheme of sub- 
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sidizing the farmers by liberal government 
handouts to win their compliance with the 
A.A.A. control of the farmers’ business, their 
production, marketing and social affairs. They 
are finding that the totalitarian system does 
not work well, at least when the farmers 
of the United States get their eyes ‘open. 
The grain farmers, in fact many other farm- 
ers, were willing recipients of government 
checks, but now there is a widespread and 
rapidly developing feeling among farmers 
generally that they want parity prices for 
their products instead of A.A.A. handouts of 
government money. And to them parity 
means a fair price for their corn, wheat, milk 
and eggs and other products. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
long the A.A.A.’S chief supporter, in the pres- 
ent fight over the parity price program 
strongly supported legislation to prohibit gov- 
ernment agencies from selling surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for use in the United 
States at less than parity prices. President 
O’Neal of the Farm Bureau in a telegram 
sent to every memb;er of the Senate de- 
clared that the present policy of selling gov- 
ernment-owned stocks of agricultural com- 
modities at less than parity was inconsistent 
with the parity goal of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and parity price policy in the 
Price Control Act, and forced farmers to 
depend unnecessarily upon parity payments 
out of the Treasury. Millions of farmers 
are cooperating in an all-out effort to in- 
crease production to help win the war, he 
said. In fairness they ask Congress to pro- 
tect them from dumping of agricultural com- 
modities on the market by government 
agencies so as to depress prices below parity. 


In reply to the arguments by President 
Roosevelt and his advisers that to sell farm 
commodities at parity prices would cause 
inflation, Senator Thomas of Utah said “the 
whole issue boils down to whether we should 
assure the farmers parity income by making 
up from the Federal Treasury in subsidies 
the difference between parity prices and what 
the commodities actually sell for, or help lift 
commodity prices to parity and cut out the 
government subsidies. The farmers don’t 
want handouts from the government. They 
want parity prices for their commodities. 
That will make subsidies of more than 600 
million dollars unnecessary.” 


In an effort to prevent a long-drawn-out 
fight over the pending agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, the House farm bloc offered as a 
compromise to allow sales of government- 
held surplus wheat and corn at below-parity 
prices for feed purposes only. 


Comparisons of different dates and pro- 
duction units, consumption and trends in the 
dairy business often serve a useful purpose 
in planning for the future. In its survey of 
the dairy situation for February, 1941, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics stated that 
milk production per cow was 6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier and the highest 
ever reported for that date. This increase 
in production per cow, together with the 
larger number of cows, indicates that total 
milk production on February 1 was about 8 
per cent larger than a year earlier and by far 
the highest on record for that date. The 
price of 92 score butter at New York in 
January, 1941, averaged 31.1 cents. This was 
less than a year earlier but decidedly higher 
than in January, 1939. During the remainder 
of the feeding season prices of dairy products 
may average as high as in the same period 
of 1940, or somewhat higher. 


Production of condensed milk increased 
sharply in 1941, in contrast with the general 
downward trend that has been in progress 
for the last 15 years. Most of the increase 
in production was exported, and the down- 
ward trend in domestic consumption con- 
tinued. Production of evaporated milk in 
1940 exceeded the previous peak in 1939 by 
305 million pounds, an increase of 14 per 
cent over 1939. Apparent consumption in- 
creased 195 million pounds and exports by 
95 million pounds. 


Total milk production on February 1, 1942, 
was 4 per cent larger than on the same date 
in 1941 but production per cow was less than 
1 per cent larger. Receipts of milk at New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia were the 
largest on record in every month during 1941. 
Cream receipts were larger than a year 
earlier in every month through July of 1941 
but in August and from October to Decem- 
ber were smaller. 


The continued diversion of milk from 
butter to cheese and evaporated milk and 
the increase in milk production in December, 
compared to a year earlier, and 51 per cent 
increase in the production of American cheese. 
Manufacturers’ stocks of evaporated milk on 
January 1 continued larger than a year 
earlier although the out-of-storage move- 
ment during December was over twice as 
large as in the same month of 1940. Stocks 
of evaporated milk held by wholesale grocers 
on December 31 were about the same as a 
year earlier. Manufacturers’ stocks of dry 
skim milk on January 1 continued about’ half 
as large as a year earlier. 


Dairy Goals Appraised 

OOKING ahead through the coming 
i the Department of Agriculture 
outlookers say they expect the produc- 

tion of milk and of most manufactured dairy 
products to be larger this year than in 1941, 
but the increase in milk production so far 
in 1942 has been less than that needed to 
meet the 1942 requirements. Butter produc- 
tion during the next few months may be 

(Please Turn to Page 71) 
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Value of 1941 Deliveries 


Milk Received at New York Area Approved Piants 
During Year Reported Worth More Than 
$136,000,000 — 23 Per Cent Above 1940 


in the six states of the New York milkshed was worth $136,- 

081,856.08 at the year’s uniform price of $2.236 a hundred- 
weight and surpassed the value of 1940 deliveries by 23 per cent, 
according to the annual tabulations issued by N. J. Cladakis, ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropolitan Marketing Area. As 
a result of the increase in value, returns were up in every one of 
the forty-five major dairy counties that supplied 90 per cent of 
the milkshed’s total 1941 volume of 6,090,833,895 pounds. 


Tiss milk delivered in 1941 to New York-area approved plants 


The volume in 1940 weighed 5,929,504,404 pounds and had a 
value of Approximately $110,300,000. 


Mr. Cladakis announced that the increased value-of the milk- 
shed’s volume, calculated by comparing returns at 1941’s average 
rate of $2.236 with values at the 1940 average of $1.858, was pre- 
sented in full in the February issue of the Market Administrator's 
Bulletin. 

Some Details of the Report 


The Bulletin reports that the 1941 pool, smaller by 46,000,000 
pounds of unpooled milk than the year’s total volume, yielded a re- 
turn of $135,150,161.89 at monthly uniform prices that ranged from 
a low of $1.83 for May to a November high of $2.82. Pooled de- 
liveries in 1940, in comparison, yielded $103,331,501.96 at an average 
uniform rate of $1.858. 


Pointing out that the 1941 pool value topped 1940’s by 32.73 
per cent, the Bulletin estimates that a comparison based upon total 
deliveries in both years—pooled and unpooled milk—would show 
the gain in 1941 value at the uniform prices to be approximately 
23 per cent. 


“Adding the unpooled milk to the pooled milk of both years,” 
the article says, “would reduce the margin by which 1941’s returns 
surpassed 1940’s to the neighborhood of $26,000,000 and a gain in 
value of 23 per cent.” 


The Bulletin also announces that the gross farm value of pooled 
deliveries in 1941, figured by adjusting uniform prices to the actual 
freight zones of delivery and counting in the premiums for location 
and butterfat in excess of 3.5 per cent, was $142,397,473.63.. 





“The average rate, therefore,” the Bulletin calculates, “was a 
fraction of a cent better than $2.37 a hundredweight.” 
VOLUME AND VALUE BY STATES 
1941 1941 Per cent 
volume uniform value change 
(Lbs.) price value 1941 over 1940 
New York 4.738,517,282 $105, 786,315.43 + 22.4 
ennsylvania nanan’ 839,765,642 18,779, 955.83 +29.4 
New Jersey 205,896,307 4,629, 254.35 +14.0 
Vermont aes 262,820,083 5,902,720.17 + 30.3 
Conn. and Mass. 43,834,581 983,610.30 +18.4 
Total .. 6,090,833. 895 $136,081,856.08 + 23.3 





Takes Over Milk Department 


Decorah, Ilowa——Nels M. Larson, buttermaker at the Decorah 
Farmers Ice Cave Creamery for some 22 years, is now in charge 
of the milk department at the creamery. At a recent meeting of 
the directors Clarence Numedahl was awarded the contract as but- 
termaker for 1942 and started his new work recently. 


Mr. Larson is taking over the work of lining up the milk sup- 
ply for the creamery so that needs for the butter department, milk 
deliveries and other divisions of: the business will be properly 
provided. 
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Annual Sessions at Hamisburg 


Restricted Deliveries and Other Influences of War Main Topics at Well Attended 
Meeting of Pennsylvania Assn. of Milk Dealers—Flounders New President 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


the war effort, several hundred milk dealers were prompted 

to attend the eleventh annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers held February 17th and 18th at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. Numerous utterances from 
the speakers and members indicated that the milk trade is whole- 
heartedly behind the war effort, gladly making sacrifices to achieve 
the aims of the government and doing their best to maintain the 
health and strength of the nation by performing the essential service 


Cite war cher, with major problems already resulting from 


of milk and dairy products distribution. 


Milk dealers who attended were particularly interested in the 
important messages delivered by nearly every speaker on the pro- 
gram. In the open discussions there was never a dull moment when 
dealers related their experiences and ideas on curtailed retail deliv- 
eries in the program to conserve tires. At the conclusion of the 
meeting it was agreed almost unanimously that Ben Eynon, the 
executive secretary, had arranged a particularly fine program and 


that all had profited by attending. 


Neal Waterstreet of the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., stated that O.P.A. would not operate in a vacuum 
but would obtain all available data from existing agencies in the 
dairy industry to guide it in formulating policies and orders. 
He said: 


“As the need arises for price stabilization of fluid milk, the 
Office of Price Administration will take all necessary action and 
will call upon the War Production Board, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, or other governmental agencies to assist in meeting 
the emergency if necessary. We will not hesitate to take the neces- 
sary action on prices for other dairy products. Economies derived 
from restriction of delivery services should be reflected in lower 
prices to consumers. We intend to keep in close touch with the 
progress and profits of fluid markets and in this way always keep 
a pulse on the industry.” 


Post-War Considerations 


Dal Hitchcock, Chief of the Post-War Division, United States 
Department of Labor, gave a very clear exposition of what was to 
be expected as an aftermath of the war. He stated that at the 
conclusion of hostilities there would be a transition period during 
which approximately twenty-five million people would be re-converted 
from the armed forces and war production to peace-time occu- 
pations. During this transition period, he stated, the government 
would doubtless be required to carry on a vast public works 
program in order to cushion as much as possible the readjustment. 


But the main task, he pointed out, would be for private business 
to assume the responsibility of getting back on peace-time produc- 
tion and employ those who would be discharged from war-time 
activities. If this be not done, he warned, some demagogue would 
proclaim that he would provide jobs for them. Mr. Hitchcock was 
optimistic about the post-war period and gave numerous statistics 
to bear out his contention that private industry would find .ample 
opportunities. He stated further that the government neither wanted 
nor was it able to carry on adequate peace-time acivities after 
hostilities cease. The Department of Labor, he said, was assembling 
data and statistics on all sections of the country so as to be in a 
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position to help and counsel private industry during the readjust- 
ment period. 
Economic Changes Imminent 

Dr. G. E. 
omics, Pennsylvania State College, spoke on the subject “War and 
Prices”. While so much is heard about the evils of inflation Dr. 
Brandow expressed the thought that perhaps moderate inflation 
would be beneficial. During his talk he brought out the varying 
degrees of prosperity that accrue to different groups and classes 
resulting from war-time demands and incomes of labor. 


Brandow, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Econ- 


In part he said: “While commodity prices have been rising, 
wages and employment have been increasing rapidly. Average 
weekly earnings of factory workers have increased about 32 per 
cent and the average wage rate per hour has risen about 20 per 
cent. Up to the present time, therefore, the income of labor has 
risen more than twice as much as the cost of living. 


“In past wars many farmers and some other persons were 
actually able to improve their position at a time when the public 
in general was sacrificing. I do not believe that in this war any 
important group can even maintain its present standard of living. 
As time has gone on, war has come to make greater and greater 
demands upon industry, and this war will have more effect on our 
economic life than any other has had. 


“The fluid milk industry,” he concluded, “has had a trend 
toward public utility status for some time, and it will probably 
receive its full share of attention in this respect. The possibility 
that supposedly shortcut and economy measures must be adopted 
by the fluid milk industry or be forced upon it by government 
pressure deserves your serious consideration. The more constructive 
thinking the industry has done on the subject when such changes 
come, the more voice in the changes the industry is likely to have. 
Moreover, the industry, with its accumulated experience of what is 
workable and what is not, is probably in the best position to work 
out practical changes. I do not pretend to know what changes will 
occur in the fluid milk industry, but I am willing to bet that the 
industry will be considerably different ten years from now than 
it is today.” 

Disseminate Nutritional Facts 


Dr. Christian P. Segard of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation dramatically emphasized the need for intensified con- 
sumer education on the nutritional values of milk and dairy products. 
He warned that one of the necessities of sound National Defense 
is a healthy Nation. He said the country received a “jolt” from 
the large percentage of draftees rejected for disabilities that could 
have been remedied by diet and other very simple means. “Since 
the percentage of rejects in 1917 and 1940 were about the same, 
it indicates twenty-three years without much progréss,” Dr. 
Segard said. 


Dr. A. C. Marts, executive director of the State Council of 
Defense in a calm, inspiring address, told of the state’s first three 
main duties to protect lives, spur war production and sacrifice those 
scarce commodities needed by the armed forces. * 
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M. G. Van Buskirk, secretary of the United Dairy Committee, 
i a measure took to task those engaged in the dairy industry by 


declaring that they should become more active and militant, rely 


ess on legislation and learn more about their own business. He 
tated that many of the simplest questions could not be answered 


because sufficient research had not been made on essential values 


f dairy products. 


Threats of Sherman Anti-Trust Laws 


Willis F. Daniels, attorney for the Association, spoke inform- 
illy about many of the uncertainties that confront the industry. He 
tated that if the milk distributors as a group or body agreed to 
dopt a conservation program there was always the possibility of 
encountering legal difficulties and prosecution under provisions of 
he Sherman anti-trust laws. Reviewing the uncertainty of federal 
overnment officials regarding rubber and other conservation plans, 
e urged the convention to appoint a special committee to draft 
tate or regional conservation plans for Pennsylvania milk dealers 
ind to submit such plans immediately and directly to Washington. 


E. €. Hibbetts, Secretary-manager of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers Association, told how local associations might best 
serve the interests of their members. He mentioned specifically the 
representation of members before milk commissions, preparation of 
testimony for hearings, compilation of data pertaining to sales, prices 
and costs, assistance to management in labor union-dealer relation- 
ships, cooperation with bottle exchanges, exchanging of ideas, co- 
operation with health departments and producers’ organizations and 
the building of good-will among the many milk interests. 


E. B. McClain, association accountant of the International 
\ssociation of Milk Dealers, confined this talk to a discussion on 
the best means to reduce operating costs. With exhibit forms he 
showed how a simplified cost accounting system based upon butter- 
fat would enable management to determine where costs were exces- 
sive and how they might be reduced. He stated that the need of 
management today was for simple condensed analyses that would 
quickly reveal results and obviate the necessity of delving in 
lengthy detailed accounts. The four exhibit forms presented detailed 
butterfat loss, condensed operating statement, summary of route 
operating statements and accumulated route operating statement. 


Reciprocity Inspections Gaining 


Paul Richards read a paper prepared by his chief, Ralph E. 
Irwin, Director of Milk Sanitation, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health. Emphasis was given to the progress of reciprocity agree- 
ments on milk inspections between the State of Pennsylvania and 
those others that have interstate commerce in milk and_ cream. 
Much has already been done toward furthering reciprocity agree- 
ments and the report was optimistic on the future outlook. 


John J. Snyder of the Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission 
told of some of the problems that come before the commission. As 
a means toward better understanding he suggested that dealers 
organize special committees for the purpose of consulting with 
the commission, closer cooperation between dealers themselves. co- 
operatives and the commission, encouraging public relationship, 
and more mutual confidence between the dealers and commission to 
aid in solving post-war problems that are bound to follow. 


Hon. Harold G. Hoffman, former Governor of New Jersey, 
a World War I veteran and at present Executive Director of the 
New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Commission, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet. He warmed into his subject with 
some excellent mirth-provoking stories and anecdotes of his per- 
sonal experiences, and later inspired and impressed his audience 
with a patriotic address. 


Restricted Deliveries Discussed 


Keen interest and active participation featured the open dis- 
cussions on daylight and six-day milk delivery. Opinion was di- 
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vided as to the best procedures to follow and at the same time 
conserve tires. 


J. H. Laher, of the Hoffman Division, Rieck-McJunkin Dairy 
Company, related the experiences that his firm had with both six- 
day delivery and every-other-day delivery. He stated that before 
curtailed delivery service was started a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements did a great deal toward heading off possible consumer 
objections. The drivers were first sold on the idea and its satis- 
factory operation was attributed largely to driver cooperation. He 
stated that his company found the best hour to start retail daylight 
routes from 8 a.m. Return time is not specified but most routes 
return to the plant after 4 p.m. Five routes delivering an average 
of 481 pints spent 7 hours and 25 minutes away from the plant. 
Collections are made daily. There is a mileage saving of 30 per 
cent with every-other-day delivery. Bottle returns were increased 
and sales of by-products showed substantial gains. 


A. Carlyle Brock, president of the Sanitary Farm Dairy Com- 
pany in Erie, Pa., stated that his firm tried every-other-day delivery 
for ten days and discontinued it on account of serious loss in retail 
sales. His retail routes now deliver in daylight six days a week, with 
no Sunday service or special deliveries. Since the resumption of 
six days a week, daylight delivery, their sales have increased. Com- 
pared with seven days a week delivery Brock estimated that their 
present system has reduced route mileage more than 30 per cent. 


Varied Experiences Reported 


Opinions and experiences varied greatly on the subject of re- 
stricted retail deliveries. While mileage was admittedly saved in 
many instances by curtailed delivery the losses in sales due to lessened 
per capita consumption caused many dealers to consider the mileage 
saving secondary and a detriment to national health and nutrition. 
Dealers in markets where retail routes covered approximately twenty 
miles daily and delivered to about 350 points stated that it was a 
physical impossibility to double those loads on an every-other-day 
basis. Dealers who discontinued Sunday deliveries stated that daily 
newspapers and preachers gave much support to the change. One 
dealer stated that every-other-day delivery caused a loss of 12 per 
cent in retail sales and a gain of only 1 per cent in wholesale. 


Dealers who have gone to daylight delivery almost without ex- 
ception stated that their accounts receivable were reduced materially 
by the change. Due to the intensity of the war effort, a number of 
milk distributors expressed the opinion that the present would be 
an inopportune time to ask for tires to be used on retail milk routes— 
at least not until the situation in respect to tires now on trucks be- 
comes more critical. From the many opinions and experiences it 
was very evident that local conditions determined in great measure 
the best procedures to follow in an effort to conserve tires. In many 
instances of discontinued Sunday deliveries the dealers have found 
it expedient to send out relay trucks to replenish the loads necessi- 
tated by the single delivery for two day requirements. The relay 
trucks usually take out the milk that was pasteurized and bottled that 
same day. In most cases executives of milk firms are stressing the 
importance of tires to the drivers by virtually saying: “Boys, there 
they are—the tires on your trucks. When those are gone there will 
be no more, so you'd better take care of them.” It works. 


At the meeting of the board of directors the following officers 
were elected: Charles L. Flounders, Chester, president to succeed 
Clarence Green, of York. Other officers named were J. Lee Miller, 
Williamsport, and O. Carlyle Brock, Erie, vice-presidents; Ben- 
jamin G. Eynon, Harrisburg, executive vice-president ; W. G. Engle, 
Sunbury, secretary; and A. M. Ryder, Lemoyne, treasurer. The 
entire board of directors was re-elected for another term. 

——— 


Fair Haven, N. Y.—The old original Martville New York Milk 
Company, Inc., has been dissolved. However, its successor the Mart- 
ville Milk Producers Co-operative Association, Inc., will continue 
the business. 
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Meet at South Bend, Ind. 


Annual Session of Mid-West Producers’ Creameries, 


Inc. Attracts Large Gathering—Brody Re-elected 
President for 7th Term—Other Officers Named 


(By Manager E. J. Ryger) 


South Bend, Ind—Clarence A. Brody, Constantine, Michigan, 
who has served as president of the Mid-West Producers’ Cream- 
eris, Inc., for the past six years, was re-elected president of the 
organization at its Ninth Annual Meeting held here February 26th 
and 27th; Fred H. Suhre of Columbus, Indiana, was renamed vice- 
president, with Fred D. Walker of Carson City, Michigan, elected 
secretary-treasurer, replacing O. A. Swank of Orleans, Indiana. 
Mr. Swank resigned his position as manager of the Producers Dairy 
Marketing Association of Orleans, Indiana, a Mid-West affiliate, 
to take over the American Dairy Association organization work 
for the State of Indiana. 


A large attendance of delegates and managers from member 
creameries were present for the two-day meeting. A butter scoring 
and judging contest in charge of L. S. Edwards, federal dairy spe- 
cialist of Nashville, Tennessee, was held for the buttermakers and 
plant help. Mr. Walter J. Schriver, Butter Grading Supervisor of 
the Middle West Territory, Agricultural Marketing Service, acted 
as official judge, being assisted by four other judges. The Com- 
mittee Method of judging was used. 


Paul Radford of Crawfordsville, Indiana, won first place; Keith 
Flesher of Marion, Indiana, and Harold Quillen of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, tied for second; Frank Vlcek of Elsie, Michigan, won 
fourth; and Vernon Loomis of Constantine, Michigan, placed fifth. 
This group of five were awarded trips to the National Creamery 
Buttermakers’ Convention which will be held at St. Paul in Novem- 
ber. The finest butter exhibited in the contest was manufactured 
by the Elsie Creamery Company, Elsie, Michigan, and second place 
was won by the Producers Creamery, Marion, Indiana. 


Kane and Richards Talk 


Donald Kane, Washington representative of the National Dairy 
Union, addressed the opening day luncheon. Mr. Kane forcefully 
brought to the attention of the assembled delegates the seriousness 
of our present war emergency, and recommended that wherever 
possible butter plants equip for the production of Lease-Lend prod- 
ucts. The present oleomargarine fight was also brought up and 
discussed. Proposed plans for united action on the part of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, National Dairy 
Union and the United Dairy Committee were explained. 


Owen M. Richards, advertising director of the American Dairy 
Association, reviewed the accomplishments of the ADA at the after- 
noon session and discussed the need for the continuance of this 
work, explaining the proposed plans of the ADA for expanding its 
program into unorganized states. 


Following Mr. Richards’ talk on the afternoon program, Dr. 
T. K. Cowden of Purdue University discussed “Long-Time Busi- 
ness Trends in the Butter Industry.” Dr. Cowden emphasized the 
possibility of inflation during a war period and the various busi- 
ness phases which accompany and follow a war. Dr. Cowden 
further explained that the amounts of products shipped abroad for 
Lease-Lend purposes were relatively small compared with the in- 
creased consumption of dairy products in the United States during 
this period of emergency. 


Lauterbach Speaks at Banquet 


The annual banquet was held on the evening of the 26th. The 
speaker of the evening was Arthur H. Lauterbach, general manager 
of the Pure Milk Association, Chicago. He stressed the importance 
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of building strong cooperatives and advocated continued purchases 
of butter by Dairy Producers Marketing Association at parity 
prices. John L. Lewis’ activity in organizing dairy producers was 
also discussed by the speaker. Lauterbach stated that there was no 
place in an industrial union for dairy producers. 


The February 27th session was devoted to a stockholders’ meet- 
ing at which time the manager, E. J. Ryger, made his annual re- 
port. This revealed that the membership of the Mid-West had 
expanded during the year, butter manufactured had increased over 
previous years and that the purchases of supplies and equipment 
for the member creameries had exceeded any other year to date. 





“Streamline Your Selling” 


If for no other reason, the physical characteristics of the new 
book “Streamline Your Selling” by Merrill O. Maughan, Chicago 
trade association executive and sales counsellor, make it a worthy 
contribution to the institution of salesmanship. Distinctive quality 
is found not only in the blue cloth-bound cover and red and white 
title illustration, but is carried through to the high grade deckeled- 
edge paper stock, typography, illustrated pages in four colors and 
printing. As much care, also, has gone into the subject matter and 
its presentation. 


The text is inspirational in character, designed to supply the 
reader with a new, more modern slant on sales-approach methods 
and sales psychology. As convincing proof of the practicability 
and success of recommended sales practices numerous case histories 
are presented. Before publishing his material Mr. Maughan con- 
ferred with numerous sales executives and heads of concerns who 
have established records and reputations of outstanding success. 
The theme of the new book is not directed to the dairy industry 
in particular. Mr. Maughan’s modern sales philosophy applies equally 
as well to all industries where selling is an integral part. 


In the twelve chapters the author develops his ideas on the premise 
that old-style selling is gone and is being replaced by a technique 
based on facts, not opinions, an experimental approach, greater con- 
fidence, and performance of definite service. He points out that 
modern selling methods require constant growth on the part of 
salesmen, are creative, emphasize quality, sell benefits and not mer- 
chandise, and require the services of high calibre men. 


Written in an entertaining manner, this new book carries much 
inspiration to salesmen and executives alike. Copies may be ordered 
as directed in an advertisement elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 





Cincinnati Order Suspended 


Washington, D. C._—The federal order regulating the handling 
of milk in the Cincinnati, Ohio, marketing area was suspended, effec- 
tive March 1, 1942, by the Department of Agriculture, which stated 
that the order as formerly in force “no longer carried out the 
purposes of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
under which it was issued.” Proposals to modify the order were 
considered at a public hearing held in Cincinnati, September 9, 
1941 and a referendum among producers on an amendment followed. 
Results of the referendum were inconclusive as to whether or not 
the proposed amendment to the order was favored. 


From about the time of the hearing, the milk market had been 
operating with prices to dairy farmers higher than the minimum 
prices specified in the order, and different from those in the pro- 
posed amendment. The higher price level has been maintained 
through voluntary agreement between dairy farmers and handlers 
in the market. Milk for the Cincinnati area is produced by dairy 
farmers in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. The order had been in 
effect since May 1, 1938. Department officials said that if substantial 
support among producers developed, a new program could be con- 
sidered for the market. 
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: You're more certain of succe 


ge cheese making — 


‘mn cotta 
om VERLEY’S CONTROLLED METHOD 


Today, many successful operators are prov- 
ing that real success in cottage cheese making calls for methods 
and equipment specifically designed for that purpose. Verley’s con- 
trolled method és! It helps you to remove the guesswork — and 
know what you are going to get, when you set your milk. And it 
helps you to eliminate losses, secure a uniform product every time, 
increase yield, recover more of the solids from the whey. Don’t 
handicap your cottage cheese department by trying to adapt equip- 
ment originally made for hard-type cheese. Use today’s special 
cottage cheese methods— and enjoy consistent high-quality results 
that help boost your sales and profits. Get all the facts! Write to 
VERLEY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1621 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. o 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 
Kuse Tender Heot’’ Vat and Accessories 











THUMBS 
DOWN 


on flies 


DON'T RISK 


contamination of 

milk and increased 

bacteria count by 
harboring flies. 


INSURE SANITATION 
IN YOUR DAIRY 


DUROBAR ELECTRIC SCREENS 


Used exclusively and recognized by the largest food 
processors and dairies in the world as the only practical, 
substantial electric fly exterminating equipment. Operate 
perfectly in all kinds of weather and temperatures. 


DUROBAR 


ECTRIC SCREEN 





Write for free fly 
control information 
and prices. 
National Electric 
Sereen Corpn. 
29 N. Peoria St. 
Dept. 11-C 
CHICAGO 
Offices in all 
Principal Cities 
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ichigan Convention Highlights 


Authorities Speak on Important Subjects Relating to War and 
Dairy Industry at Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting 





(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ANSING, MICH.—Members of the eight organizations com- 
the Allied gathered in 
general assembly here February 25th and 26th to listen to 


posing Michigan Dairy Association 
the discussion of subjects of interest and importance to all branches 


of the dairy industry by leaders in their various fields of endeavor. 


The opening session got under way with the showing of a 
colored motion picture “America Learns To Fly” produced by the 
National Dairy Council. As the title implies the spectators caught 
glimpses of the youth of America in various departments of aviation, 
both in the Service organizations and private life and the import- 
ance of good health promoted and sustained by milk under conditions 
requiring a maximum of energy. 


“Priorities as Applied to the Dairy Industry” was the subject 
of an address by C. A. Easton, of the Priorities Field Service, 
Office Production Management, Detroit. He explained the set-up ot 
his department thus enabling his auditors to understand where 
they should apply for information and assistance on the matter of 
priorities, and just how the plan of operation worked. He explained 
that each state had a local priorities office, the one in Michigan 
being located in Detroit, with a man spending two days weekly in 
Grand Rapids. The Priorities Board is divided into three divisions, 
Priorities Information Division, Compliance Division, and Inventory 
and Requisitioning Division. The department of Contract Distri- 
bution and its function of informing the little business man how to 
get The proper forms of 
application for materials and equipment as applied to (a) construc- 


government contracts was described. 
tion of new facilities and (b) upkeep of present facilities, were also 
fully explained. A free discussion with plenty of questions and 


answers from the floor brought Mr. Easton’s talk to a close. 


Stanley M. Berg, Comptroller for Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
spoke on “Financial Control—Wartime versus Peace Time” show- 
ing the importance of having complete information daily on inven- 
tories, accounts receivable, tax measures, cash position, etc., during 
normal times and the much greater necessity for such information 
during abnormal times created by war. He cited the instance of a 
concern earning $1,700,000 during the first eight months of last year 
and finishing the year with not enough cash to meet tax require- 
Mr. Berg called particular attention to the subject of taxes 
and the ever increasing part they will play in the financial picture 
of business in the years immediately to follow the war. 


A”. 
while 


ments. 


Jomb U. S. 
affair taken 
The picture, which told an inspiring story, 


A motion picture “Japs the realistic 


the Pearl Harbor 


very 


record of the raid was in 


progress, was shown. 
imbued the spectators with a strong desire to do their part cheer- 


fully in any way possible to “Keep ’Em Flying”. 
Van Buskirk Cracks Down 


M. G. Van Buskirk, Secretary of the United Dairy Committee 
speaking on “A Militant Dairy Industry” gave the industry a verbal 
spanking and then set it down hard and proceeded to “lay down 
the law”. Among other things he said that it had been our habit 
to go to Washington for the solution of industry problems instead 
of rolling up our sleeves and doing the job ourselves. Now Wash- 
ington tells us it cannot solve our problems, many though they be, 
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and some of them directly traceable to administration cooperation 
in .the wrong direction. 


Among our emergency problems “Van” spoke of the lack of 
foresight which permitted the manufacture of imitation dairy products 
mentioning specifically that of oleo and alluding to that celebrated 
headline recently appearing in P.M., a New York tabloid, which 
read “Oleo as Good as Butter at Half the Price” and recalled a 
conversation he had recently with an employee of an Illinois state 
institution from the dietetic department who remarked that fortified 
oleomargarine is now as good as butter. He made a forthright plea 
for a better understanding of dairy products by those engaged in 
the dairy industry as a protection against substitution. The recent 
oleomargarine legislation, soy bean oil, filled milk, diversions, all 
for their full share of attention. The 
which Van Buskirk left with his auditors was to think and fight if 
the dairy industry is to survive. 


came in militant message 


American Dairy Association Activities 

Big “Bill” Olsen of the American Dairy Association did the 
pinch hitting for O. M. Richards, General Manager American Dairy 
Association who was scheduled to speak on “A.D.A. Telling and 
Selling U.S.A.” His talk included a complete exposition of the 
national advertising campaign, its plans, what progress had been 
made to date and what the immediate prospects were for attaining 
the goal set. Ten states now paricipate in the A.D.A. program, 
five more are about ready to sign up, and he predicted that twenty 
states would be in by June. In 1940 six states contributed $250,000. 
In 1941 the same states contributed over $300,000. Allocation of 
this money in the merchandising-advertising program is as follows: 
$179,000 for national magazines, $3,000 for home economics maga- 
zines, $62,000 for nine merchandising men covering twelve markets, 
$12,000 for research, $5,000 for membership work, $5,000 for food 
page publicity and $30,000 for reserve. Samples of free publicity 
secured, point of sale advertising material, advertising copy already 
used, were also exhibited. Mr. Olsen sold the audience on the merits 
of the A.D.A. progam and incidentally informed the meeting that 
without doubt Michigan would be on the band wagon before the 
year was out. 


National Dairy Council Optimistic 


N. D. ‘Kelley of the National Dairy Council substjtuted for 
Milton Hult, President of that organization and really delivered the 
goods. Kelley is one of those rare birds—an optimist, and proves 
it. Said he, “the last World War produced its war babies, radio, 
aviation, and evaporated milk among other things. This war will 
produce even greater opportunities. The products of our industry 
a very definite need. The demand should be doubled. The 
government is preaching nutrition and featuring dairy products. 


have 


A quarter million dollars worth of free advertising space featuring 
milk recently ran in the McFadden The National 
3roadcasting Company donates its facilities and time on the radio 
reaching thirteen million people, featuring milk as a necessity in 
everyone’s diet. There is an inexhaustible supply of milk—no 
shortage as in most other commodities—26,000,000 cows in the 
country all willing to give—and at a decided prite advantage. These 


Publications. 
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are some of the advantages taken for granted by many in the 
industry, but by many thoroughly appreciated and a very good basis 
for genuine optimism. 


10! 


Mr. Kelley felt that many dairymen were overlooking a bet in 
t educating their route men to sell milk and not simply peddle it. 
Coordinated with the routeman’s effort should be a good local 
ertising campaign and right here is where the local Dairy Council 
s into the picture. His talk fairly reeked with enthusiasm and 
as most inspiring. 


< 
= 


At this point it was announced that June had been officially 
amed Dairy Month this year and that various dairy organizations 
over the country were getting plans under way to capitalize to the 
fullest extent the opportunity thus created. 


When President J. Neal Lamoreaux asked the milkmen whether 
they wanted the Boosters to give them their customary summer 
outing held for many years past at Traverse City, they turned 
thumbs down for the duration. The showing of another National 
Dairy Council motion picture “Your Daily Milk” terminated the 
business sessions. 


The Michigan Association of Creamery Owners and Managers 
held their annual luncheon, February 25th, in the Olds Hotel, 
Lansing, Mich., with Fred Walker, Carson City, presiding. After 
luncheon the following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, Fred Walker; Vice-President, M. L. Vedder; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John Biegalle; Member-at-Large to sit on the Allied 
Board, Martin Seidel. 


Darby on Borden Staff 


The Borden Vitamin Company, which has been adding a number 
of research and production leaders in that field, announces that Dr. 
Hugh H. Darby, distinguished Columbia scientist and author of 
many authoritative works, has joined its staff for research and 
and application of vitamins and 


development in the production 


hormones. 


Dr. Darby, who has been with the Department of Biochemisty 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons for the past seven years 
as research associate, is a specialist there on vitamins and hormones, 
achieving wide attention for his work on the extraction and physi- 
ology of sex hormones. 


Among other distinctions, he is noted as discoverer of the 
existence of Vitamin’ D in plant life, and for his spectographic re- 
search on vitamins A, D and K. He originated the system, widely 
used by the Department of Agriculture, of heat treatment for the 
destruction of harmful insects. 


Announcement of Dr. Darby’s new activities was made by 
Charles F. Kieser, Vice-President of The Borden Company and 
President of The Borden Vitamin Company, a division that has 
been expanding its activities widely in the production of vitamins. 


Plans Large Drying Plant 

Minneapolis, Minn.—North American Creameries, Inc., recently 
received a certificate of necessity from the War Department to 
start construction of a $100,000 plant for dried skimmilk production. 

Phil J. Noonan, president of the company, anticipates that the 
plant would be completed within 60 to 90 days. 

The milk drying plant is expected to turn out part of the 200,- 
000,000 pounds of dried skimmilk needed for Britain and other allies 


under the Lend-Lease Act. 
——_ eo —~—e eo 


Newton, N. J.—Phillip Knorr, is sole owner and president 
of North Jersey Dairyland, Inc., whose plant has just opened for 
business. 
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King Zeero Flash Cooler - 


With “‘No Lead Control‘ 


The ‘‘No Lead Control” 
makes the King Zeero 
Flash Cooler Fully Auto- 
matic and fool proof. 
Cooling of the water 
only takes place when 
the water is being used 
to cool the products. 
When the milk flows the 
water cools. When the 
milk stops the water 
cooling stops. 


AVAILABLE TO PRESENT 
KING ZEERO USERS 


Instant controlled cool- 
ing at all times with no 
waiting. Instant cooling 
of brine to any tem- 
perature. Instant cool- 
ing of water to 32°. 


USE KING ZEERO 
FLASH COOLERS 
For 

Milk and Cream 

Coolers 

Buttermilk Vats 
Butter Washing 
Ice Cream Freezers 
Popsicle Tanks 
Holding Tanks, Etc. 
Capacities 1 te 100 Tons. 
Write For Bulletin No. 44. 


The KING ZEERO CO., 1885-87 ciyboura Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


s 
in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 
IF You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need or have any special service to perform 
Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 
RATES: 
“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You want a better job or need employment 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 
am enclosing $......... 
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News From the Field 


Items of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 
Products Businesses 


Kahoka, Mo.—John Steinman of the Kahoka Cheese Factory, 
is now associated with the Hannibal Milk Plant. 

Navasota, Texas.—Thirty-eight business men recently con- 
tinued the discussion of the proposed milk plant which may be 
erected here. 

Russell, Kans.—Work has been completed by the City Dairy 
for the installation of new direct expansion coolers and other blower 
type refrigeration in their pasteurizing plant. 

Hannibal, Mo.—The plant of the Diversified Milk Products 
Company at 118 Hill Street, has been bought by Raymond G. Rend- 
len, for $16,000. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—The Ralph L. 


dairy plant in operation here soon. 


Smith Farms plans to have its 
Pasteurizing apparatus has been 
held up by priorities regulations. 

Little Falls, Minn.—Plans for a milk drying plant in the Little 
Falls area will be made by a committee of representatives from 15 
Morrison County and five Todd County creameries. Al Dominick, 
president of the Morrison County Creameries is interested. 

Kansas City, Kans.—A $20,000 fire destroyed the Western Milk 
Powder Company plant at Second St. and Osage Ave. here recently. 

Manchester, N. H.—The Green Acres Dairy Farm on South 
Mammoth Road, containing several buildings, 100 acres of land and 
a herd of 92 cows, was sold this week by Fred A. Lovering to A. N. 
Cloutier & Son. The new owners have consolidated the two milk 
businesses under the name of Green Acres Farm and are reported 
to be planning further expansion. 








“STREAMLINE 


YOUR 


SELLING” 


Today’s Most Effective Selling Methods 


to Gear Up Your Sales Force 
By M. O. Maughan 





This new, powerful and inspiring book is 
designed to speed selling methods to meet the 
fast moving tempo of TODAY with factual, 
case-records of actual performance. It is pack- 
ed with alert, modern sales strategy and NEW 
approaches to selling problems. 

Beautifully bound, blue cloth cover, 95 pages, four-color 


illustrations, distinctive typography, highest quality 
deckeled edge paper stock. 


Petes Sie CB iccccsccessrcssscusersaneseieh $2.50 each 
“ 2 “ 





URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send .......... copy(ies) of “Streamline Your Sell- 


ing.” I am enclosing herewith $...............0s+ 


INET - iil ssa haniashdelesstaiddh aildnatetedbdianciebaleinilpatoansiolnidactesnaainanveepaiibiinen 
Address 
































Cobleskill, N. Y.--Construction on the new plant of the Schoharie 
County Co-operative Dairies, Inc., is progressing rapidly and it is 
expected that operations will start on or before April 1. 

Rush City, Minn—Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., will add 
additional facilities for the manufacture of skimmed milk at its plant 
here. With the new facilities the plant expects to double its produc- 
tion of dry skimmilk. 

Glenwood, Minn.—The matter of establishing a milk drying plant 
in the local territory is being given a great deal of attention. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—A proposal to form a cooperative marketing 
agency for the distribution of milk here is under consideration by 
local dairymen. 

Newberry, S. C.—Representatives of the Borden Milk Company 
have purchased a site on Nance St., for a milk plant. The milk is 
to be processed here and then sent to the Chester plant where it will 
be canned. ; 

South Williamsport, Pa.—Fire and water recently caused dam- 
age, estimated at $3,000, to the plant of the Williamsport Milk Prod- 
ucts Company here. 

Merrill, Wis——The Page Milk Co. is reported building a $40,000 
addition to the warehouse of its plant here. 

Freehold, N. J.—Fire said to have originated from a short 
circuit, did considerable damage to the John A. Elliott Dairy at 4 
Broad St. here recently. 

Louisville, Ky.—Moving to conserve the supply of first-grade 
milk and milk products, a health director here recently ordered a 
ban on the return of unsold goods by groceries, restaurants and 
other outlets. 

Pa.—Installation of 
process machine at the Deneen Dairy plant has just been completed. 


Sharon, a new 400-gallon homogenizing 
Walter R. Fielder, with experience in the dairy industry in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, will supervise the operation. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—The Manitowoc Milk Dealers Association, 
inactive for several years, has been reorganized with Alois Fischl, 
Sr., as president ; Charles Gass, vice-president ; Raleigh Sorge, secre- 
tary; and Adolph Brick, treasurer. 





Sheffield Farms Promotions 


Joseph F. Twomey, general sales manager for Sheffield Farms 
Compatiy, Inc., has been elected a director of that concern, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President F. J. Andre. He fills the 
vacancy made by the recent death of H. S. Tuthill, Sr., one of 
the founders of the company. From Sep- 
tember 1930 to 1931, Twomey was asso- 
ciated with Dairy Products Corporation, 
but spent the next four years with Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company in Pittsburgh 
as comptroller and treasurer. From the 
Rieck Company he returned to the Na- 
tional Dairy as general auditor and then 
assistant comptroller until October 1, 1941 
when he became general manager for 
Sheffield Farms. 


John H. Tiedemann, who started in the milk business as a 
routeman with Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., in 1904, is now general 
manager of Sheffield’s branch at Webster Avenue, and has super- 
vision over the Bailey Avenue, Yonkers, White Plains, and Strat- 
ford, Conn. plants. 





JOSEPH F. TWOMEY 


Herbert Miesfeldt, general manager for Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany’s Webster Avenue Branch has assumed new duties as that 
company’s 57th Street plant general manager. He succeeds Daniel 
Townsend, who recently became wholesale manager. Mr. 
Tiedemann, formerly district manager for Long Island, Westchester 
and Connecticut has been named to fill the Webster Avenue position. 


sales 
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Dairy Boosters Meet 
Michigan Group Hears Experts Discuss 
Diliiculties to Be Met in War-time 


‘perations—Oflicers Re-elected 

y a Review Staff Representative) 

ng, Mich. — The Michigan Dairy 
B s gathered here for their 26th Annual 
Meeting, 


February 24th to 26th, in connec- 

th the sessions of the Michigan Allied 

Dairy Association, to discuss their problems 
arising out of war conditions and to elect 
officers to carry on for the ensuing year. At 
their final session officers and directors of 


the past year were voted unanimously to hold 
ior another term as follows: Harold 
urn of Detroit, vice-president; Larry 
J. Doyle, Birmingham, Mich., secretary- 
treasurer; Glenn L. Orr, Detroit. Directors: 
Davis, Flint; Burt P. Fortney, Cleve- 
Joseph S. Hall, Detroit; John Jen- 
nings, Lansing; Ray T. Starr, Toledo; and 
\. L. Molloy, Grand Rapids. 


Lee | 


land ; 


When Rationing Administrator for the 
State of Michigan, C. J. Doyle, explained 
the mechanics of the Rationing Board and 
the conditions which had forced the ration- 
ing of automobiles, tires, sugar and other 
items there was little doubt in the minds of 
his auditors but that their chariots would go 
up on blocks for the duration when their 
tires were worn out and that they would be 
using the public carriers to call on their 


trade until such time as synthetic rubber 
would be available. 
Doyle Explains Rationing 

Mr. Doyle explained minutely the opera- 
tion of the Rationing Board, carrying it 
from the state headquarters down to the 
local boards established in each of the eighty- 
three counties in the state and then to the 
three substations in each county, where the 
individual request for any rationed item 


should be made. 








Mr. Doyle briefly outlined the underlying 
auses for the shortage in rubber and sugar 
led his remarks after answering num- 





and «¢ 


erous questions irom the floor regarding 
eligibility for securing tires with the very 
frank statement, “Fellows, you are going to 
have one hell of a time getting tires.” 


Following President Coburn’s report, Glenn 
Orr read the Secretary-Treasurer’s report 
showing the financial position of the Boost- 
ers to be good and the membership to be 
close to an all-time peak. 


Here Earle Reed reported for the Com- 
mittee negotiating with D.I.S.A. in an en- 
deavor to iron out their differences which 
disclosed no progress made and a request 
by the members of the committee to be 
discharged. 


Ladd Outlines Problems 


John W. Ladd then addressed the gather- 
ing on the serious problems which now con- 
fronted the milk industry in the nature of 
government regulation. He mentioned the 
various steps taken by the Administration in 
the regimentation of industry—steps which 
he felt would never be retraced, but on the 
contrary would become more and more bur- 
densome even after the war. He urged the 
Boosters to a keener realization of their 
power through trade associations, which in 
his opinion was practically the only effective 
means left by which to get consideration at 
Washington. His intimate knowledge of the 
milk industry for more than forty years of 
personal contact with it added weight to his 
statements, which strictly interpreted were 
distinctly tinged a deep indigo. 


The Boosters Annual Banquet taxed the 
capacity of the large ballroom, more than 
three hundred attending. Unusually fine en- 
tertainment was provided with an elaborate 
floor show and colored motion pictures of 
the football game between the University of 
Michigan and Michigan State College, with 
running comments by Coach Charles Bach- 
man, also a picture of the Hawaiian trip taken 
by the milkmen after the San Francisco 
Convention. 

ee 

Amboy, Minn.—Officials of Land O’ Lakes 
were here recently to look over prospective 
sites for a milk drying plant. 


RULES AGAINST SPECIAL STATUS 





Commissioner Noyes Disallows Differ- 
ential in Favor of Guernsey Milk 


Albany, N. Y.—After months of exhaus- 
tive hearings and consideration of more than 
1,200 pages of testimony, Commissioner Hol- 
ton V. Noyes of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets has decided “no justi- 
fication” exists for including in either the 
Buffalo or Rochester milk marketing orders 
a special differential in favor of milk sold 
as Guernsey milk and that no adjustment in 
favor of milk sold as Guernsey milk should 
be made under the equalization provisions 
of those state orders. 


A Court of Appeals decision in January, 
1941 remitted to the Commissioner the plea 
of the New York State Guernsey Breeders 
Cooperative for the differential. The Court 
directed the Commissioner to make “find- 
ings of fact either upon the evidence intro- 
duced (at the original hearings) or upon 
the evidence that may be introduced at an- 
other hearing.” 


On the basis of testimony submitted at 
the hearings last summer, Commissioner 
Noyes found that “it would not be safe to 
draw any definite conclusions on the rela- 
tive cost of producing milk by the use of 
cattle of different breeds.” Also that “it 
would not be safe to conclude that milk of 
a relatively high fat content had better flavor 
than milk of a relatively low fat content, or 
that the reverse were true.” 


The Commissioner also concluded that 
producers and marketers of Guernsey milk 
are not restrained by law or by either the 
Rochester or Buffalo order from selling 
their milk at a premium price over and above 
the minimum price fixed by those orders. 
Neither are they restrained from retaining 
that premium for themselves, he commented, 
adding: “They are free to negotiate with 
dealers purchasing their milk for a special 
premium. Any such special’ premium which 
milk sold as Guernsey milk can command 
in the market should be paid by the dealers 
and should not be included in the computa- 
tion vf the uniform price.” 
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Everything You Need for Sediment-and Mold Testing 


“E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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“Do's” and “Dont’s” in Handling Cream 


L. R. Glazier, Dairy Engineer of The Pfaudler Company, Presents a Check Uniform Net Return to New York Shed 
List of Various Defects, Their Causes and Prevention” 


3. Foaming 


4. High 
Acidity 


5. Lipase 
(enzyme) 
Activation 


6. Off 
Flavors 


7. Olling Off 


8. Poor 
Whipping 
Ability 


9. Poor 
Viscosity 


10. Serum 
Separation 











Causes 





High acidity of milk or cream. 
Separating at too high temperature. 
Holding cream warm after separat- 
mg. ° 

Freezing of milk or cream. 

Mixing old and fresh cream, 


5. Repasteurizing. 


3. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

1. 


°o. 


4. 


1. 


Excessive agitation in 
vats and cans. 

High heat exchange 
ficient agitation. 

Slow heating. 
Excessive heating. 

High speed agitators. 
Any formation of foam. 
High speed pumps. 


partly filled 


without suf- 


Prevention 





Avoid practices listed as causes. 
Separate under 90°F. 

Avoid holding cream for any period 
of time at incubation temperature. 





High acidity. 

Neutralizing with lime. 
Abnormal mineral content, 
cream. 

Hard water used 
calcium salts), 
Low temperature pasteurizing and 
homogenizing. 

Excessive pressure—one stage. 


of the 


in coffee (excess 





1. Avoid causes listed. 

2. Boil water used in coffee prior to 
making coffee. 

3. Add cream to coffee rather than vice 
versa. 

4. Pasteurize at 150° or better and 
homogenize at same terperature. 





Excessive agitation, especially when 
cold. 

High speed pumps. 

Excessive hand stirring. 

Partially filled vats. 


1. Use air-tight separator. 
2. Avoid the causes as listed. 





High initial acidity of milk. 
Standing at room temperatures. 
Storing at too high temperatures. 


1. Avoid use of high acid milk. 
2. Pasteurize soon after separation or 
cool after separation. 





Excessive amount of enzyme in milk 
from certain cows late in lactation. 
Vitamin A deficiency. 

Catalyzing effect of metals. 
Homogenizing raw milk or cream. 
Agitation plus oxygen activates the 
enzyme. 


Raw milk as received may have 


feedy, barny, metallic, high 
other off flavors. 

Lipase reaction in processing caused 
by agitation plus oxygen. 

‘‘Cooked’’ flavor from too high heat 
exchange, pasteurizing too high or 
too long with insufficient agitation. 
Freezing milk or cream gives an 
oxidized (cappy) flavor. 

High acidity of milk or cream. 
Slow turnover and using returned 
product too long. 


acid or 





1. Trace to farm and eliminate cow 
responsible. 

2. Avoid the listed causes. 

3. Pasteurize prior to homogenizing and 
homogenize at pasteurizing tempera- 
ture. 


1. Check flavor of raw milk received. 


2. Keep turnover as rapid as possible 


and eliminate returns as much as 
you can. 

3. Avoid exposed copper, sunlight and 
excessive aeration, or agitation. 

4. Don’t accept frozen cream and milk. 

5. Avoid neutralizing as much as 
feasible. 

6. Check on temperature of received 
milk and (or) cream. 





Frozen and churned milk in transit. 
High speed pumps. Pumps sucking 
alr. 

Foam formation during process. 
Pasteurizing partial batches. 
Separating high fat percentage (avoid 
greater than 45%). 

Separating at too high a tempera- 
ture. 

Holding too long a period at pas- 
teurizing temperature or with too 
high heat exchange. 

High acidity plus high temperature. 


1. Avoid excessive agitation, 
throughout. 

2. Separate under 100°F. 

3. Avoid other listed causes. 

4. Don't allow cream to freeze on sur- 
face cooler. 

5. Avoid long agitation of warm cream 
before pasteurizing. 

6. Avoid slow vat cooling. 

7. Homogenize at 300-500 Ibs. 


foaming 





Excessive agitation. 

Too high separating temperature. 
Too low a fat content. 

Freezing of the cream. 

Insufficient aging time after pas- 
teurization. 

Too high a whipping temperature. 
Adding sugar too early in the 
whipping process 





Churning, freezing of raw milk. 
High speed pumps and excessive agi- 
tation. 


Separating at too high a temperature. 


Separating pasteurized milk. 

Air Incorporation and foaming. 
Repasteurizing 

Pasteurizing temperature too high. 
Cooling too fast, or too low sud- 
denly . 

Freezing cream. 

Too high homogenizing temperature. 
Storing cream too high. 
Insufficient aging (under 12 hours). 





1. Age 24 hours. More is unnecessary. 

2. Fat content of 33-35%. 

3. Don’t homogenize. 

4. Chill whipping contatner and mecn- 
anism. 





1. Separate raw milk under 90°F. and 
pasteurize the cream. 

2. Pump as little as possible. 

3. If necessary to pump, pump to cooler 
rather than from cooler to the 
filler. 

4. Cool to 
frigera 
40°F. 

5. Homogenize. 

6. Separate desired fat percentage rath- 
er than standardize. 


50°F., then slowly in re- 
tor without agitation to below 





Agitation at warm temperatures. 
Separating high fat percentage and 
standardizing with skim milk. 
Storing for long periods or 
high a temperature. 

Low pasteurizing temperatures. 


at too 


5. Too much pumping. 





1. Add small 
lawful 
Separate at low temperature to de- 
sired fat percentage. 


amount of stabilizer, if 


9 

















*Reprinted from ‘‘The Glass Lining,”’ house organ of The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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January Price $2.63 


Milk Producers Boosts Farm Value 
39 Per cent Above Last Year 


Dairymen in the New York shed supply- 
ing handlers’ plants serving the New York 
Metropolitan area received a uniform net re- 
turn of $2.63 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk delivered during January in the basic 
freight zone, according to the computation 
announced by Market Administrator N. J. 
Cladakis. This represents a drop of 12¢ 
from December, 1941 and a gain of 58 
over the price for January, 194i. Payments 
going out February 25th for 464,258,310 
Ibs. of January deliveries from 57,741 dairy 
farms in the six-state shed built up to a 
total estimated farm value of $12,209,993.55, 
or 39.3 per cent higher than the estimated 
total farm return in January a year ago. 


In addition, butterfat in excess of 3.5 per 
cent and location payments bring the total 
value to $12,993,898.51. The January, 1941 
milk volume, counting in the unpooled milk 
at that month’s uniform rate of $2.05, was 
worth $9,327,454.48 after the butterfat and 
location premiums had been added in, the 
margin between January, 1941 and January, 
1942 being $3,666,444.03. 


As usual, New York State contributed by 
far the largest volume of milk—355,816,888 
pounds—to the the January pool. It was 
worth $9,357,984.15 at the uniform rate and 
without the customary premiums. Pennsyl- 
vania’s approved milk had a uniform-price 
value of $1,775,804.48; Vermont’s, $538, 
157.07; New Jersey, $443,937.43, and Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, $94,110.42. 


All Counties Show Large Gains 


Only one leading milkshed county, Wayne 
in Pennsylvania, showed a gain in value 
for January of more than 100.1 per cent, 
while twenty-two others were recorded with 
rises ranging between 50.1 to 100 per cent. 
Gains between 30.1 and 50 per cent were 
credited to eighteen counties, and four had 
increases of 30 or less per cent. The boost 
in value for the Finger Lakes Region, cov- 
-ering Ontario, Seneca, Yates, and Tompkins 
Counties in New York, was exactly 534 
per cent. 


The county-by-county gains, in contrast 
with the rise of 39.3 per cent for the milk- 
shed, are based upon a comparison that ex- 
cluded the unpooled milk from a computa 
tion of the January, 1941 values and are, 
therefore, in some counties somewhat higher 


than the actual rises in value. 


Administrator Cladakis has pointed ot 
that the pool ;:price fell below the estimated 
price of $2.68 announced in the latter part 
of January. “The principal reasons why the 
uniform rate did not fulfill the expectations 
of last month,” he said, “apparently will & 
found in the higher than expected produc: 
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tion of butter in the New York milkshed, a 
drop of 13.7 per cent in the volume of milk 
marketed as fluid cream in New York City, 
and a slight depression in the value of evapo- 
rated milk.” 


The farm value was computed by deduct- 
ing cooperative service payments in the 
amount of $82,557.75 and diversion claims 
of $311,428.06 from the pool value. A cash 
reserve of $160,856.20 carried from the pre- 
vious month’s pool, was added, but a new 
reserve Of $225,291.92 was set aside. A 
freight adjustment of $23,861.76 was applied 
in order to price the milk in the base zone. 


Butter Production Up Sharply 

Mr. Cladakis reported that the volume of 
milk churned into butter in January was 
56,713,334 pounds, a rise of 419 per cent 
from the quantity so used in January, 1941. 
The volume of milk marketed as fluid cream 
in the New York area was 67,051,826, a 
drop of 13.7 per cent from January, 1941. 
While the volume of milk made into evapo- 
rated milk and milk powders, products con- 
sidered essential to National defense and 
the Lend-Lease program, continued above 
last year, decreases were reported in the 
volumes marketed as ice cream outside New 
York City, cream in outside markets and 
cream cheese. 


A decrease for the third consecutive month 
was reported also in the quantity of milk 
sold as fluid (Class I) in the marketing 
area. The decrease, however, amounted to 
less than one per cent. 


Deliveries for the month averaged 8,040 
pounds for each dairyman as compared with 


7,647 for December and 7,142 for January, 
1941. 


Expects $2.55 for February 


A uniform February price of $2.55 has 
been forecast by Mr. Cladakis. This is 
28.1 per cent higher than the uniform base 
of $1.99 a hundredwejght that was paid for 
February, 1941 deliveries. Mr. Cladakis an- 
nounced also that February deliveries at ap- 
proved plants are expected to amount to 
445,000,000 pounds, an increase of 9.5 per 








cent over the volume in the previous Feb- 
ruary. 


“Anticipated rises in price and volume,” 
the administrator calculated, “mean, pro- 
vided our estimates prove correct, that dairy 
farm income from February production of 
New York-area approved milk will be prac- 
tically 40 per cent above last year’s. The 
predicted rise in value, of course, is figured 
solely on the uniform base rate and does 
not include the premiums dairy farmers 
will collect for butterfat and location. 


“February 1941 deliveries, valued at the 
uniform rate of $1.99, were worth $8,088,- 
766.67, while the estimated deliveries to the 
New York pool this February will yield up- 
wards of $11,340,000 at the forecast rate of 
$2.55. The margin of gain, it will be seen, 
is somewhat more than $3,250,000.” 


January Uniform Milk Price 

Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
January of $2.63 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 12c below December and 58c 
above January, 1941. 


Sheffield January Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announces a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during January of $2.62 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a Decem- 
ber net figure of $2.74 and a January, 1941 


rate of $2.14. The price applies to the 201- 
210 mile zone. 


League January Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for January was $2.58 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable December fig- 
ure was $2.70. The January, 1941 price was 
$2.15. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 

premiums where earned are in addition. 





STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


THE KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


216 North Clinton Street 
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Cc. WwW. BURCKHA 
156 Franklin St. 
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March Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced the following minimum prices for 
3.8 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
in the New York City federal-state market- 
ing area, for the month of March 
revisions in effect November Ist. 
Class 1 . $3.11 per 100 fs. 
Class 1, Relief ...... 856° ¢ 


Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed. ...... . ee 
Class 2-A 


under 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Claes 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than April 5. 


February Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of January in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 


ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 
Price 
per 

Class ewt.* 

I : $3.11 

I (relief) 2.54 

I (Outside, non-Fed.) .20f 

II-A 81 

I-B 54 

II-C 267 

III 167 

IV-A 854 , 

IV-B 055 .050 


hom po tone te 


*Skimmilk 
prices listed. 
+Plus uniform price for February, 1942. 


January Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
January, 1941 3,159,577 106,621 38,159 
January. 1940 3,206,788 110,127 29,797 
December, 1941 3,257,849 105,832 
December, 1940 3,194,804 


116,610 
Year 1941 38,810,039 1,451,728 
Year 1940 


37,424,902 1,487,889 494,436 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans————_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
740.965 20,152 10,237 
709,231 21,703 7.949 
744,361 


20,646 

699,548 21,223 

Year 1941 8.901.124 306,085 

Year 1940 8,458,205 277,292 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail — Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 
Cream Cond. 
45,385 8,406 
39,908 8,253 
48,704 9,211 
41,141 7,083 
605,453 135,420 
563,949 7 


adjustment $.560 included in the 


January, 1941 
January, 1940 
December, 1941 
December, 1940 


124.690: 


Milk 
531,253 
508,692 
529,047 
506,385 

6,430,226 
6,107,860 


January, 1941 
January, 1940 
December, 1941 
December, 1940 
Year 1941 
Year 1940 
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Viscosity of Cream 
UESTION—I want to find out a lit- 
I tested 

our cream the other day and found 
that it runs better than 50 per cent fat, 
which is too high for the price we are getting 
for it. I suggested that the separator be 
opened up a little more, but was told that 
this was tried a few years ago and the body 
of the cream was so thin that we received 
quite a few complaints. 


tle more about separation. 


We are cooling the pasteurized milk to 
90 to 100 degrees and then separating and 
cooling the cream to 60 degrees over a sur- 
face cooler. I would like to know the best 
procedure for getting a good viscous 40 per 
cent cream—the correct pasteurization tem- 
perature, separation temperature, and the 
best’ way to cool the cream. We did cool 
the cream to 40 degrees over the surface 
cooler for a while, but that gave a very 
thin body. I feel that there is a satisfactory 
profit in the cream business if the fat can be 
held to 40 per cent. As we are doing it 
now, we probably are lucky if we are break- 
ing even. 


We have occasional orders for sour cream. 
The plant manager wants to know why we 
could not put some of our good starter in 
cream and incubate it. As you know, we 
do not have a homogenizer, so what sug- 
gestions have you to offer as to our best way 
for making a small amount of sour cream. 


—A. M. F., New York. 


ANSWER — The question of viscosity in 
cream is a rather popular one among most 
milk distributors. Unfortunately the separa- 
tion of pasteurized milk immediately after 
pasteurization does not give, even under the 
best conditions of operation, a very satis- 
factory body. The body of cream can be in- 
creased considerably when separating pas- 
teurized milk if the temperature of separa- 
tion is reduced to the zone where some of 
the fat starts to solidify. In other words, 
the nearer one can get to a temperature of 
65 to 70 deg. F. and below, the better the 
viscosity will be—other things being equal. 


There is no reason why milk immediately 
after pasteurization can not be cooled to at 
least 70 degrees and satisfactorily separated 
rather than the conventional temperature of 
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85 to 90 deg. F. If the milk is going to have 
to remain at 70 degrees very long, 2 to 3 
hours, the increase in bacterial count must 
be taken into consideration, and, if milk at 
70 degrees is agitated rather vigorously for 
some time, the viscosity of the cream will 
be reduced. Almost any separator, if it is 
working correctly, should not show more 
than 0.01 to 0.02 per cent fat in skimmilk 
when the milk is separated at 70 degrees 
immediately after pasteurization. 


The cream from the separator for the 
amount you probably are separating should 
be run directly into cans and the cans, while 
being filled at the separator, should be placed 
in ice water. This cooling will be sufficiently 
fast to prevent any bacterial growth during 
the cooling period, and yet the more or less 
slow cooling of 40 per cent cream in a can 
submerged in ice water does give a better 
viscosity than cream that is cooled quickly, 
as is the case with a surface cooler, to 40 
degrees or below. 


Be sure to have the cream coming from 
the separator run into the can through a 
piece of sanitary piping or some other device, 
but do not let the cream drop into the can 
from the separator. Prevent foaming of the 
milk before separation and of the cream 
after, so far as absolutely possible. Keep 
the cream just as cold as possible until it 
is sold. 


The viscosity of cream separated from pas- 
teurized milk can be improved considerably 
if the pasteurized milk is cooled to below 
50 degrees and held at that temperature for 
at least 2 to 4 hours. The milk can then be 
warmed to approximately 80 to 84 degrees 
in water not much, if any,.over 100 degrees. 
Milk separated after the fat has been allowed 
to solidify and then only warmed so that a 
portion of the fat melts, will result in a very 
viscous cream. 

Again one must be very cautious that the 
milk or the cream is not agitated or handled 
in such a way that it will foam. Excessive 
agitation at a temperature of approximately 
80 degrees, after the milk ‘has been held 
cold, will cause partial churning which will 
decrease the viscosity of the cream. If agita- 
tion is carried far enough, the partial churn- 
ing which results may even cause a cream 
plug. 








The higher the separating temperature 
above 80 degrees, when milk is handled as 
just described, the lower will be the viscosity. 
The temperature of separation, therefore, 
depends upon the length of time the milk 
was held cold before separation and the 
temperature to which the milk is warmed 
and held warm when separated. Be sure 
to keep the agitation of the milk and the 
cream to a minimum if maximum viscosity 
is desired. 


The addition of starter to good pasteurized 
cream in order to make sour cream is by 
far a better method than permitting pasteur- 
ized cream to sour naturally. The cultured 
cream made without homogenization will not 
be so good as that made from homogenized 
cream. For the making of a small amount 
of sour cream, however, the addition of 
starter to good pasteurized cream is one of 
the most satisfactory methods. 


Identification of Thermoduric and 
Thermophilic Bacteria When Making 
a Direct Microscopic Count of Milk 

UESTION—In making routine mi- 

croscopic examinations at shipping 

plants, the country field-men are ex- 
periencing difficulty in identification of 
thermophilic and thermoduric types of or- 
ganisms. 


If you have any information on this mat- 
ter particularly with reference to morpho- 
logical aspects and photomicrographs, we 
will greatly appreciate your sending it to us. 


—S. F. L., New York. 


Answer—I think that in a very large 
percentage of the cases a person who has 
not had a considerable amount of expefience 
studying the morphology of bacteria will 
have difficulty attempting to identify thermo- 
philic and thermoduric types of organisms 
under the microscope when a mixed flora is 
seen, as is the case in raw milk. There 
have been a few papers published on methods 
for examining microscopically milk for 
thermoduric organisms. Two such papers 
appeared in the 1940 proceedings of the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Dairy and Milk Inspectors. 


_ Some years ago the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 


published one or more bulletins on thermo- 
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lic and thermoduric bacteria in milk. In 
letin number 566 appear some rather good 
‘ttographs of microscopic fields represent- 
milk from improperly cleaned equipment , 
1 milk showing thermophilic bacteria. 
ese photomicrographs may be of help to 
ne of the fieldmen. 


fear that many milk smears are going 
to be interpreted incorrectly if the fieldmen 
are going to expect to tell whether or not 
there are thermoduric and/or thermophilic 
anisms present when examining a sample 
raw milk. They may give a good guess 
to the kinds of organisms present but it 

ll only be a guess in most cases. 


\n aid in differentiating between those 
ganisms which usually do not survive pas- 
irization and the thermoduric and thermo- 
ilic ones is the fact that most thermoduric 
cteriasare cocci, while most thermophiles 
e rather large rods. This, of course, does 
t mean that all cocci are thermoduric 
nd all large rods are thermophilic. This 
latter fact makes the identification of the 
ganisms in raw milk difficult. Also, under 
rdinary conditions of production, raw milk 
delivered by producers will not contain 
enough thermophiles to justify trying to find 
them in smears made from unincubated milk 
samples. 


There is no doubt but what experience 
correlating the microscopic findings and the 
results of farm inspections will permit a 
man to do a pretty good job of deciding 
whether the high count in a particular sam- 
ple of milk is due to improper cooling, con- 
tamination from equipment, or possibly mas- 
itis; but other than this he will probably 
get himself into more trouble attempting to 
be too specific as to the source of the or- 
ganisms than if he merely stuck to the two 

three possibilities. 
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MILK PLANT MAKING CHEESE 


Nelson, Pa—The old Sheffield miik plant 
here has been converted into a plant to man- 
uiacture American and Italian cheese. L. D. 
Murdoch, of Greenwood, N. Y., is in charge 
of operations. 


Recognize War's Effect 


Theodore G. Montague, President of 
The Borden Company, Issues State- 
ment on Future Operations 


With interim dividend checks of 30 cents 
a share on outstanding stock, Theodore G. 
Montague, president of The Borden Com- 
pany issued a statement that the net income 
for 1941 was approximately $1.88 per share 
as compared with $1.72 for 1940. 


Improvement in net income is said to be 
the result of increased sales in all major 
divisions of the company. Earnings of the 
Fluid Milk Division, particularly in the 
larger cities, continued to be unsatisfactory. 


As to the future outlook the statement 

said : 
< 

“* * * * this company, like all others, 
faces many uncertainties. It seems certain 
that the demand for dairy products will be 
very great during the war, and of course 
3orden resources will be utilized to provide 
these to the utmost. Business will not be 
as usual, due to the shortage of many ma- 
terials and supplies, but we shall arrange 
our affairs to get along without them as 
best we can, and moreover, we shall redouble 
our efforts to conserve materials and sup- 
plies at every opportunity. The company 
will strive to meet both the requirements of 
customers and the government for dairy 
products as they are essential both for our 
armed forces and for the people at home. 
It probably will not be without sacrifices. 
For instance, the effect of the war, particu- 
larly the shortage of critical materials, may 
occasion profound changes in the present 
day distribution facilities with a consequent 
effect on service. 

“In view of the extraordinary conditions 
under which all businéss must now be con- 
ducted, we ask the cooperation and under- 
standing on the part of our stockholders, 
customers, employees and the general public.” 
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MILK SALES STILL UP 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
January increased 4.59 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets to 
the New York City headquarters of the Milk 
Industry Foundation. 


In January daily average sales totaled 
7,177,161 quarts compared with 6,862,318 
quarts in January, 1941. 


Milk company payrolls in January showed 
an increase of 7.11 per cent and employment 
an increase of 2.52 per cent compared with 
January, 1941. 
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PAYS TWICE-A-MONTH BASIS 


Dairy farmers supplying milk to Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., received February 10th the 
first semi-morithly checks to be issued under 
a newly-adopted plan. Checks in payment for 
milk now will be mailed by Sheffield so they 
will be in the hands of the farmers on the 
10th and 25th of each month. 

A committee of the Eastern Milk Pro- 
ducers Co-operative Association, headed by 
W. D. Ceas, of Bloomville, N. Y., worked 
out an agreement last November with Shef- 
field Farms to start in February to pay for 
milk received on a twice-a-month basis in- 
stead of once a month as formerly. Checks 
received on the 10th of each month will be 
an advance payment for the milk supplied by 
farmers during the first 15 days of the pre- 
vious month. Checks received on the 25th 
of the month will be a complete settlement 
for the preceding month. 
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PROPOSE CENTRAL DRYER 


Glenwood, Minn. — The directors from 
twenty-four farmer owned cooperative cream- 
eries of Douglas and Pope counties met here 
recently to discuss final plans for erecting a 
central dryer Plans for 
equipping the various farmer owned cooper- 
ative creameries to diverting milk necessary 


this territory. 


for the operation of a central dryer were 
also discussed. 
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FIRE DAMAGES DAIRY 


Louisville, Ky—Hot ashes piled against a 
frame wall in the boiler room started a fire 
at the Sure Pure Milk Dairy recently, and 
caused approximately $3,000, 
according to H. B. McAfee, vice-president. 


damage of 
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New Paying Method 


University of Wisconsin Staff Members 
Develop System Based on Value of 
Individual Milk Constituents 


Madison, Wis.—A new method of paying 
producers for both fat and the solids-not-fat 
in milk has been developed by R. K. Froker 
and C. M. Hardin of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. The new 
plan is applicable for use in all types of 
dairy plants and operations, including cheese 
factories, creameries, condenseries, and fluid 
milk markets. The plan, with numerous ex- 
amples, is described in a new bulletin “Pay- 
ing Producers for Fat and Solids-Not-Fat 
in Milk” which has just been released. 


This bulletin represents what is said to 
be the most complete method of purchasing 
milk that has so far been proposed. It takes 
into account virtually all of the constituents 
of milk that have economic value, and also 
recognizes differences in processing costs as 
well as variations in prices received for the 
different products made from the milk. 


Takes Account of Variables 


It is shown in the bulletin that milk test- 
ing 3 per cent fat normally has nearly an 
extra pound of solids-not-fat for each pound 
of fat above that of 5 per cent milk. The 
new pricing plan takes this factor into ac- 
count. 


How to pay for fat and solids-not-fat in 
milk has long been a problem in the dairy 
industry. The problem has grown in im- 
portance in recent months. Large purchases 
of cheese, evaporated milk and skimmilk 
powder have been made by the federal gov- 
ernment, without a corresponding increase 
in demand for butter. The fact, however, 
that the domestic market for skimmilk pow- 
der, buttermilk powder and casein has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, together with 
a growing realization by the public that 
solids-not-fat in milk have a nutritive value, 
emphasizes the importance of this pricing 
problem. 


All payment plans developed in the new 
bulletin follow the general pattern of pricing 
milk on a hundredweight basis with adjust- 
ments in this price for variation in the fat 
and solids-not-fat content of the milk among 
individual patrons. This means that in Wis- 
consin the price would be quoted in terms 
of a hundredweight of milk testing 3.5 per 
cent fat with adjustments as the fat and 
solids-not-fat vary from this standard. 
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CHERRY-BURRELL MAINTENANCE 





Taking into consideration the govern- 


ment’s need for vital materials and metals 
to be used in the manufacture of guns, tanks, 
trucks, ships, airplanes and ammunition the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation has launched a 
maintenance program. 





70 


The company is issuing a series of equip- 
ment maintenance manuals. Each is a sep- 
arate booklet, and gives maintenance in- 
formation on a particular machine or type’ 
of machine. Several have already been 
issued. No. 1 is on CC Spray Pasteurizers ; 
No. 2 on the Sanitary Viscolizer; No. 3 on 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; and so on. 


These booklets tell, in pictures and words, 
how to add years of life to the equipment 
by taking proper care of it. They are being 
distributed by Cherry-Burrell salesmen, who 
are intent on giving particular attention to 
the condition of all Cherry-Burrell machines 
now in dairy plants and cooperating with 
owners and managers in order to anticipate, 
if possible, parts that may be required. 

Free copies of these maintenance manuals 
will be sent on request by the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, 427 West Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., mentioning Cherry-Burrell ma- 
chines now in operation. 


HANSEN’S PROMOTES GERKEN 








Kurt Gerken, well-known sales representa- 
tive for Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., has 
been promoted to the position of Eastern 
Field Manager for the company and is now 
in direct supervision of all states east of the 
Mississippi. 


Working under 
Mr. Gerken are 
Laverne Mertz 
and W. J. Kampa. 
Laverne Mertz 
has been a “Han- 
sen” employee for 
many years and 
will continue to 
represent the 
company in the 
southern half of 





KURT GERKEN 
Wisconsin, as well as most of Illinois, W. J. 
Kampa, who was formerly employed by the 
Dairy Color Division of Wells & Robinson 


Company, Inc., will represent “Hansen” in 
other states east of the Missippi. 


Both Mr. Mertz and Mr. Kampa are sell- 
ing the complete line of “Hansen’s” Dairy 
Preparations, which includes “Hansen’s” 
Cheese Rennett, Cheese Color, Cheese 
Bandages, Butter Colors, Starter Distillate, 
Cultures, Culture Cabinets and Testing So- 
lutions. 


Mike Hales is Manager of Sales and Ad- 
vertising for the company. 
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NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 








A world’s record and a new record for 
the breed has been made by Superb’s Faith- 
ful, a registered Guernsey cow, owned by 
Foremost Guernsey Association, Inc., Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y. “Faithful” is the first 
Guernsey cow to make two consecutive 
records of more than 1,000 pounds of but- 
terfat. Her five records made to date aver- 
age 17,454 ths. of milk and 925 Ibs. butterfat. 





Retail Sales Buffetted 


Borden Annual Report Cites Cause for 





Reduced Home Deliveries — 





Changes Anticipated 






In the 8th Annual Report for 1941 of 
The Borden Company and Subsidiary Com- 
panies to stockholders the following state- 
ment in reference to operation of the Fluid 
Milk Division was submitted by Theodore 
G. Montague, president of the company: 








In the smaller communities sales have 
maintained a satisfactory level, and in many 
instances showed improvement. Progress 
was made in achieving greater efficiency of 
operations. Because of the higher prices 
paid to farmers higher costs and increased 
wages to employees, the selling price of milk 
has increased somewhat in most markets. 









As we have often pointed out, the operat- 
ing margins in the distribution of fluid milk 
are so small that increased payments to 
either farmer or labor must of necessity be 
reflected in increased selling prices. 


While it has been inevitable that the price 
of milk should increase, figures published 
by the United States Department of Labor 
show that during the year 1941 the retail 
price of fluid milk did not increase nearly 
as much as many other f 


In the larger cities, principally New York 
and Chicago, neither sales nor profits were 
satisfactory. Gradually the system of home 
delivery is becoming more and more expen- 
sive, due primarily to constantly increasing 
labor cost. This is causing customers to buy 
milk at stores where prices are lower, re- 
sulting largely from the lower delivery costs 
to the wholesale trade. Unless costs in home 
delivery can be kept down they may reach 
a point where continuance will be difficult. 

The fact that lack of profits means dis- 
appearance of capital is demonstrated in 
Chicago where in 1931 our investment (ex- 
clusive of good-will) employed in the Fluid 
Milk Division was $13,010,700. Today that 
investment has shrunk to $6,170,900. 

Our Chicago Division sold 127,064,500 
quarts of fluid milk in 1931, but its sales 
were reduced to 83,299,300 quarts in 1941. 
The value of these fluid milk sales in 1931 
was $16,946,100 and in 1941 it was $9,035,600. 


Paralleling this shrinkage in investment 
and sales is the decrease in the average num- 
ber of employees in the Chicago Fluid Milk 
Division from 3,489 in 1931 to 1,545 in 1941. 
This was due principally to the tremendous 
reduction in home delivery and in spite of 
a considerable increase in wholesale business. 

The present war emergency, more than 
ever, imposes a duty upon all groups in the 
fluid milk industry—management, labor and 
farmer alike. . 


Startlingly radical changes in milk deliv- 
ery everywhere may be necessitated by this 
war. Just what will happen is not at this 
writing altogether clear, but at least some 
curtailment of delivery service seems un- 
avoidable. The Borden Company has been 
formulating plans to meet the exigencies of 
the situation and to provide the maximum 
service to our customers. 













































Livermore Falls, Me—H. P. Hood Co. 
has assumed management of the Shawsheen 
Dairy, according to Charles Sanborn, super- 
intendent of the Hood plant in Auburn. No 
permanent arrangement for its operation has 
yet been made, according to the report. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 36) 
somewhat smaller than in the corresponding 
months of 1941, but stocks may continue 
larger. Government purchases of cheese, 
evaporated milk, and dry skimmilk for export 
under the lend-lease program probably will 
continue to absorb a large part of the in- 
creased production of these products . 


Included in the milk production goal for 
1942 is 4,320,000,000 pounds of condensed 
and evaporated milk, which is 25 per cent 
larger than in 1941. The goal for dry skim- 
milk production is 619,000,000 pounds, 31 per 
cent larger than in 1941. However, most 
of the dry skimmilk is needed for human 
use, so that the production of dry skimmilk 
for human consumption will need to be 50 per 
cent larger than in 1941. 


To reach the proposed goals, three major 
types of problems must be solved. First 
is that of producing the 125 billion pounds of 
milk. Second is the problem of obtaining 
the shipment from farms of a large enough 
proportion of the milk in the form of whole 
milk rather than cream. Third is the problem 
of getting the milk processed into the desired 
quantities of cheese, evaporated milk and dry 
skimmilk. 

The Farm Defense Survey indicated that 
many farmers are placing more reliance on 
increasing number of milk cows in 1942 than 
upon increasing production per cow. It is 
figured that production per cow will need to 
be increased 5 per cent above the 1941 record 
high level if the total milk production goal 
is to be reached. 


Factors in Feeding 

URING the last six months of 1941 
prices paid for milk and butterfat were 
unusually favorable in relation to feed 
prices, and dairy correspondents fed 13 per 





cent more grain per cow than in the cor- 
responding months of 1940. During at least 
the first half of 1942 prices paid for milk and 
butterfat in relation to feed prices may be 
less favorable than usual. 


Despite the prospective less favorable 
butterfat-feed and milk-feed price ratios, sev- 
eral factors may encourage farmers to feed 
more heavily than in 1941. In the first place, 
feed supplies during most of the year will 
be ample for heavy feeding, providing weather 
conditions during the growing season are 
favorable. In the second place, even though 
prices paid for butterfat may be lower in 
relation to feed prices than they were in 1941, 
some farmers, particularly those who do not 
need their skimmilk for feed, can increase 
their returns per 100 pounds of milk by shift- 
ing from selling butterfat in cream to selling 
butterfat in whole milk. For example, in De- 
cember, 1941, Wisconsin farmers received the 
equivalent of $1.48 per 100 pounds of milk 
for butterfat delivered in cream but received 
$2.10 per 100 pounds of milk for butterfat 
delivered to creameries in whole milk. Had 
they sold milk of the same test to condenser- 
ies, they would have received $2.43 per hun- 
dredweight. 


Some Problems 


WO general types of problems are in- 
"TT veteet in obtaining increased deliveries 

of whole milk, according to R. J. Foote 
of the Agricultural Economics Bureau. First, 
farmers must be willing to spend the extra 
time required in order to sell milk rather 
than cream and must be willing to substitute 
other high-protein feeds for the skimmilk 
which would no longer be available for ani- 
mal feed. At present the added price re- 
ceived for buttérfat in milk is probably 
sufficient to make the change profitable for 
most farmers who have fair-sized herds and 
a nearby market for milk. Second, larger 
quantities of liquid must be transported from 


the farm to the plant. It is figured that 8 
pounds of milk are required to produce 1 
pound of cream. If farmers shift from sell- 
ing cream to selling milk, about eight times 
as much liquid must be transported to the 
plant. 


To sum up, the goals for milk and for 
American cheese, evaporated milk and dry 
skimmilk provide the largest production on 
record. With the shortages of metals, rubber 
and other materials, the goals will be doubly 
hard to achieve. Hence, existing equipment 
within the industry will need to be used to 
the fullest extent. On the other hand, feed 
supplies are ample for heavy feeding, the 
number of cows on farms wil be near the 
largest on record, and prices of dairy prod- 
ucts probably will be much higher than in 
recent years. 


Since Mr. Foote made these observations, 
farmers have been exempted from the auto- 
mobile restrictions, being given authority to 
purchase new cars which may be available 
for sale. Nevertheless with a shortage of 
both cars and tires, this exemption order does 
not mean that every producer who needs an 
automobile, truck or delivery car can obtain 
it. 
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BICYCLES FOR “SPECIALS” 





As a means to conserve tires and auto- 
motive equipment the Manchester Dairy 
System in Manchester, N. H., has put into 
operation a fleet of bicycles for serving 
exceptional retail special deliveries and in 
making collections. Retail deliveries by this 
concern are now made on the every-other- 
day system, half of each route being served 
with a two-day supply. One half of each 
route is covered on Tuesday, Thursday, Sat- 
uday and Sunday, and the other half on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 


for February, 1942 
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RATES: ‘Position .Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2¢ for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, l5¢ extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION Ww ANTE D 


POSITION W ANTE D 
Superintendent. Experienced in bottled milk, 
cream, homogenized milk, Vitamin D milk, 
Choc-Lade milk, cultured buttermilk, C.P. 
refrigeration and farm supervision. Have 
New York and New Jersey manager’s and 
tester’s license. Past draft age. Can come 
on short notice. Box 296, care this publication. 


2-M-2 


As Creamery 


“POSITION WANTED 


ager or field man. 


As plant man 
Twenty-two years’ ex 
perience in the milk business. Understand 
Board of Health regulations, Beyond selec 
tive service age. Can handle help and obtain 
results. Interview upon request. Excellent 
letter of recommendation. Licensed tester 
also bacteria breed method. Box 303, care 
this publication. 3-M-2 


POSITION WANTED — By competent 
man past draft age. Danish dairy school 
graduate. To operate Dairy By-Products De- 
partment of modern plant—butter, ice cream 
mix, cottage and Bakers cheese, Coc-Lade, 
buttermilk, sour cream and cream cheese 
starter. Eastern or New England states pre- 
ferred. Box 305, care this publication. 3-M-B 











Weigh Can 36-in. x 40-in. ;3 ft to 6 ft. Copper 
Vacuum Pans; 300 gallon Gaulin Late Type 
Stainless Steel Homogenizer, also other 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 28 x 60 Dry 
Milk Machine; Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corpoation, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 3-M 


FOR SALE—The following used equip- 
ment, preferably entire lot to one purchaser ; 
1 Set platform scales, capacity 55 pounds; 
1 Taylor recording thermostat; 1 Carl Braun 
can sterilizer and dryer; 1 5-H.P., three 
phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor, 1750 R.P.M.; 
1 Simplex milk pump, model 14D with Dav- 
idson steam head; 1 Westco centrifugal water 
pump with 2 H.P. motor, 1725 R.P.M.; 1 
200-gallon iron hot water tank complete with 
float and thermometer with 114-in. blow-off 
and 2-in. connection; 1 O. & B. circular can 
washer, 24% cans per minute capacity (This 
has single-phase motor); 1 750-pound cap- 
acity stainless steel weigh can with two 3-in. 
old style outlet gates ; 1 Torsion cream scale; 
1 Platform scale—1000-pound capacity ; 1 34- 
H.P. single phase motor. Sauquoit Valley 
Dairy Co., Inc., 491 French Rd., Utica, N. Y. 

3-M 


FOR S AL E—E ‘ight 
Mojonnier filler, 80 H.P. boiler with oil 
burner complete, 10 x 10 ice machine, air 
compressors, and other equipment. Sunnydale 
Farms, Inc., 290-96 Junius St., Brooklyn, 
a 3-M 


FOR SALE—C.P. pressure bottle washer 
3 cases per minute. A-1 condition 5 H.P. 
Induction 3 phase Motor. Immediate ship- 
ment. Price $200. Sanitary Dairy, Still- 
water, Minn. 3-M 


ey Heil washers, 


FOR SALE—Baker 7% ton refrigerator, 
self contained, compressor, 74% H.P. motor, 
coils, 3 refrigerator doors. Lawrence J. Wil- 
helm, R. D. No. 2, Sharon, Pa. 








SKIM MILK WANTED 





We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication 


6-M-t.f. 





EQU IPMENT WANTED 


W ANTE D—One Stainless Steel or Glass 
Lined Storage Tank—capacity 1000 to 2000 
gallons. Also Stainless Steel Tank on Semi- 
Trailer with two Compartments 1000-1800 
gallons, or one compartment 3000 galtlons. 
Ideal Farms, Inc., 960 Belmont Ave, North 
Haledon, N. J. 3-M 


WANTED—Two 30x60 milk drying rolls. 
State age, make, condition and price. G. S. 
Walters, 3021, Girard Ave., Philadelphia, wr 

3-N 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SAL ES PROMOTION 
INDE PEN DE NT DAIRIES — Would 


you be interested in a method of increasing 
the amount of milk you sell each customer ? 
I have the method. Write for circular. 
(Important state number of retail cus- 
tomers.) “Taylor”, Cor. Capouse & Dela- 
ware, Scranton, Pa. 3-M 








DAIRY FARM WANTED 


GOING 
Wholesaling in Washington, D. 
more cows. 
Must be good, 
Will trade 8 acres having orange and grape- 





DAIRY FARM WANTED — 
C., 40 or 
Sufficient land to accommodate. 


reasonable and terms right. 


fruit grove, new, top-notch 5 
with bath, large porch, water, lights, Solar 
water heater, fuel oi] heater and telephone. 
On macadamized road four miles east of 
Winter Haven, Fla. Some cash. Will assume 
mortgage. Give full description in first letter. 
Brokers’ replies welcome. M. B. Brosius, 
Route No. 2, Winter Haven, Fla. 3-M-3 


-room bungalow 





FOR SALE—50 and 100 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers ; 500 and 1000 gallon Coil 
Vats: 6 ft. to 9 ft. long Tubular Surface 
Coolers; 7 ft. and 12 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Coolers; Milwaukee and Mojon- 
nier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle Washers ; 
No. E-28, No. 32 and No. 50 Motor Driven 
DeLaval Separators; Creamery Package and 
Lathrop Paulson Rotary Can Washers; 200, 
300 and 1000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Holding Tanks; Two Compartment T.C. 


7z 








DAIRY FARM FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Dairy farm of one hundred 
acres, 86 head of cattle, large dwelling, 2 
tenant houses and other outhouses, on paved 
highway one mile from town—modern equip- 
ment. Trade well established—location about 
70 miles north of New Orleans. Owner re- 
tiring. For full description write manager, 
Box 266, Bogalusa, La. 3-M 








MILK OUTLET WANTED 


WANTED—Plant located vicinity N« 
ern New Jersey desires outlet, Guernsey 
Standard milk. Nieland Farms, Warwig 
N. Y. Tel.: Warwick 160. 3-} 











CHEESE WHEY WANTED 
WAN TED—We are interested in a supy 
of White American Cheese Whey, in a 
quantity from 50 cans up daily. Will accg 
a temporary arrangement but a permaneg 
arrangement is preferred. Box 304, care thi 
publication. 3-M 











MATHIESON DEFENSE PLANS 


Dairy Supply Concern Erecting N 
Magnesium and Chlorine Plant 


In accordance with a contract which ha 
been signed by the Defense Plants Corpora 
tion and The Mathieson Alkali Works, I 
work on a new plant for the production @ 
metallic magnesium and chlorine wil! 
begun immediately, according to an announg 
ment made by E. M. Allen, president 
Mathieson organization. 

The plant, 
Charles, La., 
$22,500,000, 
Plants 


which will be 
and 


located at Lakg 

approximately 
will be owned by the Defensg 
Corporation. It will be operated bf 
Mathieson and will produce about 36,000, 
pounds of magnesium a year by a proces 
developed by Mathieson. 

This process differs from other proces 
for making 


will cost 


magnesium electrolytically 
that it does not consume chlorine but pre 
duces it in such concentration that it can bh 
collected and liquefied. 

The magnesium produced by the Mathiesos 
process is obtained dolomite, a rock 
resembling limestone and consisting of ¢ 
cium-magnesium 


from 


carbonate, which will bé 
shipped from nearby quarries. This materi 
is calcined, using locally produced natufi 
gas for the purpose, and the resulting oxide 
of calcium and magnesium are treated wif 
calcium chloride, a product of the process § 
which soda ash is made at one of the Math 
ieson plants, also located at Lake Charlé 
The mass is then treated with carbon diox 
ide, obtained from 
dolomite, which converts the 
the insoluble carbonate, 
chloride. 

The magnesium chloride, after -being com 
centrated, is electrolyzed in a new type of cell 
which was independently developed by Math 
ieson in conjunction with The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, of Canada 
Ltd. The products are metallic magnesi 
and chlorine, both of which are essential 1 
materials. 


the calcination of th 
calcium int 


leaving magnesitim 


———eo—m ee 


DAIRY FIRMS COMBINE 


Hillsboro, Ohio—Hillsboro Dairy Product 
Co. has been formed by Hermand Fairl 
and Paul Caldwell, and the latter’s present 
dairy business will be consolidated with th 
new firm. 


AMERICAN MILK Revie 
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EMERGENCY 


TRUCK CONTROL TEST 


PREPARING FOR AN EMERGENCY . 


Milk Tank Truck Drivers Have Destinations Checked by New York State Trooper and 
Receive Instructions on Alternate Routes in Case of Eventualities 
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